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People who have ridden Jetta 
notice how smooth and responsive 
feels. Like cars costing three times 

much. 


It's illusion. It's design. The Jetta 
has four-wheel independent suspen- 
sion. Each radial tire stays constant 
contact with the road. And, each 
remains virtually unaffected the 
actions the others. 


Stabilizer bars minimize body lean 
turns. And rack-and-pinion steering 
coupled with MacPherson struts 
makes its maneuvering light and 
precise. 


the Jetta works: 


else 
Volkswagen. 


The Jetta also comes packed with And, speaking mileage, the Jetta Diesel EPA highway estimate, and 
other standard features like front- also available diesel. now you mpg. Gas EPA 
wheel drive, fuel injection and trunk can enjoy its incredibly smooth ride highway estimate, and estimated 
big enough pack six pullmans. while hardly feeling the pinch. mpg. (Use mpg” for 
Upright. even has VW's Formula-E comparisons. Mileage varies with 
System Upshift Light which has upped weather, speed and trip length. Actual 
its mileage 12% over last year. highway mileage will probably less.) 
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The wood and paper products use every day are commonplace 
it’s easy forget how long took make them. 

But the fact is, the paper looking right now could have come 
from tree that took seed when Herbert Hoover was president. 

Which means the paper your children will looking years from 
now could well come from trees that get their start today. 

That’s why plant six seedlings today for every tree 
harvest, and why we'll nurture and thin and protect them until they’ve 
come age. 

company that makes and markets wood and paper products, our 
future depends those seedlings. our life’s blood, and aim 
live long time. 

aim supply your kids with all the Boise Cascade wood and paper 
products ever need...and their kids too, for that matter. 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
Wood and paper for today, trees for tomorrow. 
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assess the performance 
journalism all its 
forms, call attention its 
shortcomings and strengths, 
and help define 
redefine standards 
honest, responsible 
service help stimulate 
continuing improvement 
the profession and 
speak out for what 
right, fair, and decent 


—Excerpt from the Review's 
founding editorial, Autumn 1961 


ARTICLES 


Uptight gay news Ransdell Pierson 


Are professional standards lowered dropped when 
the story relates gays? 


Toe-to-toe the Windy City Ralph Whitehead, Jr. 


old scoop-or-be-scooped tradition may dying, 
but it’s dying hard 


The private world public authorities Diana Henriques 
public, until you start dig: how-to 


Bawlamer, you ain’t 
this good 


The hot-city syndrome strikes again 


Michael Massing 


Making quirkiness work Peter Hall 


The Economist smart, opinionated (and British boot) 
catching here 


DEPARTMENTS 


Chronicle 


years and fears the Mercury News; 
Murdoch leaves exposé writer exposed; 
student paper breaks law, scores scoop; 

arraigned Spain Film 


Capital letter 
Publisher’s notes 


Isaac Metzker, reviewed Paul Cowan; 
The Politics Crisis Reporting, John 
Crothers Pollock, reviewed Peter Osnos 


Circle Deceit, reviewed Craig Whitney 


Unfinished business 
Briefings 


Comment 
The lower case 


Books 


Bintel Brief: Letters the Jewish Daily 


Forward, 1950-1980, compiled and edited Cover photo JEB (Joan Biren) 
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EXEC IVE 


Much has been written about Japanese management style. 

circles, lifetime employment, corporate anthems, exercise programs, etc. 

The implication that the style Japanese management superior that 
American management. And that for Japanese companies, this particular style works 
both home and abroad. 

But did you know that this style not universally practiced Japan? many Japanese 
companies, employment tenure varies, quality circles exist, the boss the boss. 

And did you know that many American companies have even better record 
management than some Japanese companies? believe that one these companies 
Motorola. Why? all starts with our respect for the dignity the individual employee. 
apply this philosophy many employeé-related programs. 

Our Participative Program brings our people together work teams 
that regularly, openly and effectively communicate ideas and solutions that help improve 
employees tell that the program also en- 
hances their job satisfaction. 

Motorola's Technology Ladder provides 
opportunities for technical people, such 
design engineers, progress professional 
esteem, rank and compensation way 
comparable administrators and officers. 

Our ten-year service club rewards em- 
protection for continued employment and Are employee exercise programs, company 
benefits. And industry noted for both songs and lifetime employment the best ways 
explosive growth and high mobility, 
one:-quarter our U.S. have been with for more than decade. 

Our open door policy enables employees voice grievance all the way the 
Chairman. It's rarely needed, but it's there. And works. These and other programs reflect 
our respect for and commitment to, the individual and the team. Their continuing effec- 
tiveness reflected the direct and open, non-union relationship among all our people, 
whether production workers, engineers office workers. All this works for 
work for you. 

Meeting Challenge requires enlightened management style—demon- 
strated our participative management style that respects the dignity the individual. 


MOTOROLA Leader Electronics 


Quality and productivity through employee participation management. 


©1982 Motorola Inc. Motorola and are registered trademarks Motorola, Inc 
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Generation gap San Jose 


For decades the San Jose Mercury and its 
sister paper, the News, were couple 
third-rate papers sleepy California city. 
the last few years, however, under the 
ownership Knight-Ridder, the papers 
(combined circulation: 226,000) have under- 
gone one change after another. Their look 
has been modernized, special weekly sec- 
tions have been added, Mexico City bureau 
opened. Above all, the morning Mercury 
and afternoon News have brought host 
new reporters, most them young, aggres- 
sive, and ambitious. Observers have taken 
note; last year, for instance, the California 
Publishers Association gave the papers 
award for excellence. 

But progress has its price. The influx 
young reporters has left some older ones out 
the cold. Employees twenty years 
more have had their writing sharply crit- 
icized editors. They have received 
reprimands and warnings and, 
some cases, been switched less desirable 
beats, some them the graveyard shift. 
Some have decided retire rather than work 
what many veterans say newsroom 
filled with paranoia. 

people talk me, the underlying 
theme is, ‘They gotten around 
says Lou Calvert, 
editor the News. Some say the climate has 
worsened since Robert Ingle took over 
executive editor January 1981. 

Now the San Jose Newspaper Guild has 
decided act. November the guild sent 
Knight-Ridder executives letter charging 
possible age discrimination against 
employees. month later, the guild 
met with Mercury News representatives 
present its grievances and list more than 
dozen reporters and editors who claimed 
unfair treatment. the situation does not 
improve, the union says, may bring class 
action suit against the paper. Ingle and his 
editors deny all charges discrimination, 
claiming that shifts personnel have been 
necessary improve the two papers. 

experience 
around such papers The Miami Herald 
and The Philadelphia Inquirer has won the 
thirty-two-paper chain respect throughout the 
industry. has also earned Knight-Ridder 
reputation for strict some would say ruth- 
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less corporate management. For instance, 
converting the /nquirer from anemic, 
crime-heavy paper into repeated Pulitzer 
Prize-winner, the company cut loose dozens 
longtime reporters whom regarded 
deadwood. The chain values productivity 
that subjects prospective employees 
many dozen interviews and battery 
tests make sure they are made the right 
stuff. (See Wants Know 
the Real January/February 
1978.) 

When the Knight and Ridder chains 
merged 1974, the San Jose papers, which 
had been under Ridder ownership, certainly 
needed help. While the 
computer boom the 1960s helped make 
the Mercury and News rich advertising, 
nurtured chamber-of-commerce solicitude 
for the region’s economic fortunes. Good 
stories were ignored the rush boost 
housing tracts and shopping centers. Mean- 
while, appeared the op-ed 
page. 

Little changed the first years after the 
merger, but 1977 Larry Jinks, executive 
editor The Miami Herald, arrived San 
Jose and began complete overhaul. The 
two papers’ formats were made over the 
image the Herald. More international 
news soon appeared, courtesy Knight- 
Ridder’s foreign bureaus. Long investigative 
projects were undertaken. And seventy-eight 
editorial employees were hired, boosting the 
staff 262. Most them were young (rang- 
ing from their mid-twenties early thirties), 
held college degrees, and came from such 
places the AP, The Washington Star, the 
Boston Phoenix, and Stanford University. 

Robert Ingle’s words, 
some say, left number employees broken 
and beaten after lifetime service. 
want get rid older 
people and get younger people that fit their 
corporate says Gene Bryant, the 


Fallen star: 1979, court reporter 

Joe Frein was touted this Mercury News 
ad; 1980, was transferred mainly 
night police. got the message and 
has since left the newspaper 


guild’s administrative officer. are 
hellbent reshaping the paper and the 
makeup the staff their own 
One sixty-one-year-old reporter, who has 
been with the paper for more than thirty-five 
years, spent ten them writing historical 
column about San Jose; last April she was 
abruptly told that her column had outlived its 
usefulness and was being discontinued. Soon 
thereafter, she was called for talk about 
her retirement plan. The reporter decided 
stay on, however, and, after period en- 
forced inactivity, now doing community 
announcements and occasional obituaries. 
they first took beat away, feit 
like been kicked the she 
says. really used look forward com- 
ing work Monday morning; then 
dreaded She adds, however, that she has 
since adjusted her new situation: 
tough. got feet back under me. I’m 
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busy and things are 

One former Mercury News reporter, Gary 
Swan, thirty-three, who now works for the 
San Francisco Chronicle, recalls watching 
older staff members cope with their demo- 
tions: these guys came into the 
newspaper business twenty years ago they 
were fine. Now some corporate honcho de- 
cides the newspaper playground for kids 
from the Ivy League elite. These guys are 
told suddenly they have talent. They have 
mortgages and can’t leave, they spend 
seven-and-a-half hours day atmo- 
sphere that’s demoralizing. It’s 
Court reporter Joe Frein felt poorly 
treated that ultimately decided leave 
newspapers altogether. Frein retired from the 
Mercury News last May the age 
fifty-eight after almost twenty years the 
paper. now works the news bureau 
manager nearby Santa Clara University. 
one time knew was says 
Frein, who was featured 1979 Mercury 
News promotional ad. July 1980 was 
called into his editor’s office and told that, 
because unsatisfactory writing, was 
being transferred from his court beat, where 
had worked for seventeen years, mainly 
Frein recalls. was indication they 
were dissatisfied. But their minds were 
made up. Then they ignored left 
less than year later. 

Executive editor Ingle denies that veteran 
employees are singled out for harsh criticism 
punished through reassignment. does 
say there’s new emphasis good writing 
the paper. Clumsy writers are coached 
editors and given chance improve; 
they don’t, they are shifted beats where 
accurate reporting essential but lively 
prose not. 

talking people about their per- 
says Ingle. ‘‘That’s new. For 
many them it’s the first time their career 
it’s ever been done, and it’s unsettling. Some 
people feel it’s pressure and that we’re trying 
get rid them. Other people listen and try 
figure out where they can 
take any newspaper and make 
many changes did and it’s inevitable 
that there’s going people who feel they 
were caught the says Larry 
Jinks, who has since returned Miami 
vice president/news for Knight-Ridder. 

Tom Harris, forty-eight-year-old en- 
vironmental reporter with the paper for thir- 
teen years, was highly regarded the news- 
room until fell from grace because his 
writing was considered below par. But 
editors worked with him improve and 
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has since regained his stature one the 
paper’s best reporters. grateful for the 
help. 

But, while Harris agrees the staff needed 
improvement, questions how was done. 
Referring the guild’s recent tough stance, 
says, we’ve said enough 
enough. You don’t watch your buddies who 
come the end the rainbow get kicked 
the teeth. It’s clearly unfair, unkind, and un- 
deserved. These are people who put 
lifetime dependable work. don’t think 
meant hurt anyone, but 
they did. They’re just too 


Deborah Prager 


Deborah Prager, former Washington Post 
reporter, reports for Newsweek San 
Francisco. 


Kheel-hauled 


When veteran free-lance writer Richard Karp 
wrote 1979 exposé labor mediator Theo- 
dore Kheel for New York magazine, 
might have expected trouble from the power- 
ful lawyer. And got $8-million 
libel suit. did not, however, anticipate 
trouble from the magazine’s publisher, 
Rupert Murdoch. There was wrong. Last 
November, almost two years after the suit 
had been filed, Murdoch settled with Kheel 
over Karp’s objection. Going along, Karp 
claimed, would have meant renouncing his 
article. Now must mount his own defense 
against Kheel’s libel charges. His predica- 
ment could become more common 
lishers increasingly choose settle rather 
than fight libel suits, with without the 
writer’s consent. 

The article Kheel was another long 
line critical profiles the thirty-seven- 
year-old Karp has written powerful 
figures the business world. the course 
fourteen-year career staff and free- 
lance writer, Karp’s primary outlets have 
been New York, Dun’s Review, and Bar- 
Many his articles for Barron’s have fo- 
cused the elusive case David Graiver, 
the missing (and possibly dead) Argentine 
financier, best known for looting the now- 
defunct American Bank Trust Company 
$50 million. 

was his research that case that put 
Karp the trail Kheel. ‘‘The Many 
Worlds Theodore featured the 
January 1979, cover New York, alleged 
Kheel had been involved questionable 
business deals with both Graiver and 
scandal-ridden resort the Caribbean. 


Weighing the evidence had amassed 
Kheel, Karp caustically concluded: 
dore Kheel has survived, walking away from 
two notorious and almost back-to-back 
financial wrecks, not only relatively un- 
scathed, but unblemished.’’ Karp also re- 
marked the and at- 
titude the New York press toward Kheel, 
due, said, Kheel’s role helping 
mediate the city’s newspaper strikes. 

Kheel’s anger the article was made 
more acute his suspicion that Rupert 
Murdoch was using settle score with 
the lawyer for his role settling the 1978 
strike against The New York Times and the 
Daily News. (Murdoch, whose Post had set- 
tled early, stood benefit from prolonged 
strike.) 

Kheel’s bitterness was evident de- 
tailed two-and-a-half-page reply that ap- 
peared the January New York. Not 
satisfied, Kheel eleven months later sued 
Murdoch, Karp, and New York for libel. 
Karp was not particularly apprehensive about 
the suit. had gone over the piece closely 
with Murdoch’s lawyers prior publication; 
those lawyers now automatically included 
the writer the magazine’s defense. 
said old and gray before this case 
was ever Karp recalls. 

Murdoch’s support Karp was standard 
practice. Although publishers legally can 
hold writers responsible for the expenses and 
legal fees incurred libel suit, rare 
the magazine world for authors called 
bear the burden defending such 
suits. most publishers 
least try provide defense for the 
practice rooted both tradition and 
altruism, says Henry Kaufman, general 
counsel for the Libel Defense Resources 
Center, information center New York. 


the hand that giveth also taketh 

away. December 1980, year 

after the suit had been filed and 

nearly two years after the article had ap- 

peared, Murdoch’s lawyers summoned Karp 

their offices and told him they had worked 

out deal with Kheel: the mediator would 

drop his suit both Murdoch and Karp dis- 
avowed the article. Karp refused. 

believed that Murdoch’s change 
heart was due his eagerness patch 
matters with Kheel before another newspaper 
strike. Over the next couple months, the 
pressure Karp increased, and the lawyers 
eventually proposed that, return for having 
the case against him dropped, Karp simply 
agree not comment publicly the settle- 
ment for three months after was an- 
nounced. Karp was outraged. wanted 
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writer and his lawyer: Richard Karp 
preparing his defense against Theodore 
Kheel libel suit 


Instead, feeling cornered, Karp counterat- 
tacked. Though assured attor- 
neys that agreement would reached 
without him, Karp felt the talk settle- 
ment smacked less than good faith. 
February 1981 letter the New York State 
Supreme Court, Karp charged that, since his 
and Murdoch’s interests seemed diverge, 
was conflict interest for both rep- 
resented the same attorneys. Murdoch’s 
attorneys thereupon notified the court that 
they were longer representing Karp; they 
continued, however, press him approve 
the Then, November 21, ap- 
parently convinced that the task was hope- 
less, Murdoch joined Kheel announcing 
that article was 

Meanwhile, Karp, who describes himself 
on. Acting his own counsel, since can- 
not afford hire lawyer, has petitioned 
the State Supreme Court block the 
Kheel-Murdoch settlement. 
threw Kheel notes wryly. 
only thing is, that bone settles, 
Karp says, going get job? 
People will say, ‘Oh, that Karp, he’s the one 
who wrote that story 
‘Inappropriate’ meaning 

not only magazine writers who are 
vulnerable pliant publishers. 1976, 
Lowell Bergman, who had provided research 
material the San Francisco Examiner 
story about police frameup, was sued along 
with the paper and staff writer Raul Ramirez. 
After initially promising would include 
him its defense, the Examiner changed its 
mind, claiming that Bergman had acted 
source, not reporter. Bergman and 
Ramirez soon formed joint defense team. 
They eventually lost, and each was ordered 
pay $780,000 the plaintiffs; the case 
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very bullish the Bagehot Fellowship. 
It’s the best investment 


nine months I’ve ever made.’ 
Terri Thompson, editor, 
Business Week 


unique opportunity study business, 
economics, and labor. 
was extremely valuable me.’ 


Dedra Hauser, reporter. 
The Herald (Everett, Wash.) 


learned more about business 
and the economy two semesters 
Bagehot Fellow 
than the five years I’d spent reporting. 


David Wessel. business reporter. 
The Boston Globe 


THE 
BAGEHOT 
FELLOWSHIP 


Thompson, Hauser, and Wessel were 1980-81 Fellows the Bagehot 
Fellowship, intensive program study Columbia University for 
journalists interested improving their understanding economics, 
business, and finance. Guest speakers the wide-ranging curriculum 
have included Paul Volcker, Murray Weidenbaum, Donald Regan, 
Douglas Fraser, John Kenneth Galbraith, Irving Kristol, Otto Eckstein, 
David Rockefeller, and Robert Heilbroner. 

The Bagehot Fellowship open journalists with least four years’ 
experience. The ten Fellows selected each year receive free tuition and 
stipend cover living expenses. The deadline for applications for the 
1982-83 academic year April 1982. For further information, send 
the form below. 


To: Chris Welles, Director 
Bagehot Fellowship Program 
Graduate School Journalism 
Columbia University 

New York, New York 10027 


Please send further information and application 


form for the Bagehot Fellowship Program for 1982-83. 
NAME POSITION 
ADDRESS 


CITY 


| 
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currently appeal. (See 
July/August 1979.) 

the book world, too, writers have been 
left hanging. Doubleday, for instance, hired 
Beverly Hills lawyer $200 hour de- 
fend itself and author Gay Talese against 
libel suit filed convicted pornographer 
William Hamling for statements made about 
him Thy Wife. (Talese also 
hired lawyer.) But the publisher’s legal 
costs began soar, Talese says, Doubleday 
decided would cheaper settle 
which did December, for $25,000. 
Talese says understands its decision but 
upset nonetheless. than fight and de- 
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fend the written says, 
are high legal fees and are 
thus willing settle even groundless cases 
out court. Still, given the expense 
fighting his own, Talese decided not 
pursue the case. 

(In January, Viking Penguin became the 
first publisher announce would provide 
authors with comprehensive insurance 
coverage for all liability, excepting $1,000 
deductible.) 

and the publishers they work 
for have very different outlooks 
says Daniel Ben-Horin, director 
the San Francisco-based Media Alliance, 


which has provided financial assistance 
Ramirez and Bergman. publishers, 
libel suits are nuisance. For writers, they 
And, according Nat Hentoff The Vil- 
lage Voice, the tendency rather 
than has become more pronounced 
the cost fighting libel suits grows. 

Karp, for one, not daunted the task 
ahead him. scurry away from 
this says. 


Mark Clifford and Peter Howell 


Mark Clifford and Peter Howell recently 
completed internships The Nation. 


Bark with bite 


Last May, student reporters for the Redwood 
Bark, high school newspaper Marin 
County, California, broke the law docu- 
ment story liquor-store sales minors. 
conflicting emotions the affluent, spiritu- 
ous county north San Francisco. The 
county Board Supervisors commended the 
young reporters for providing public serv- 
ice, local papers praised their initiative, and 
some fellow students, fearful end 
easy liquor purchases, branded the reporters 
traitors. 

More important, Bark faculty adviser 
Sylvia Jones was reprimanded local 
school officials, who placed letter her 
personnel file censuring her for letting stu- 
dents violate the law. Last October, Jones re- 
sponded taking the administrators 
court, charging them with trying limit the 
and her own First Amendment 
rights. 

teacher Redwood High School Larkspur 
with undergraduate degree journalism 
but little professional experience. She also 
the mother teenagers and aware that 
minors are able buy beer without display- 
ing proof they are twenty-one. Last spring, 
she recalls, she decided was important 
document problem that had not 
been written about was natural 
story for the Bark, which the last four 
years has won top awards from the San 
Francisco Press Club the best high school 
paper northern California; many residents 
take seriously some the local 
newspapers. 

Before sending the teenaged reporters 
assignment, Jones had them bring 
mission slips from their parents; she also 
consulted the Student Press Law Center 


10 


Washington, D.C., which advised her 
proceed with caution, contact local libel 
lawyer, and prepare for the unlikely possi- 
bility criminal prosecution. And, was 
her custom, Jones says, she informed Red- 
wood principal Woodke the paper’s 
investigation. 

Once these precautions were completed 
last May, six staff members aged fifteen 
seventeen spent four days trying buy 
liquor without showing proof age. ten 
twenty-four attempts, they were suc- 
cessful. Redwood junior enters Corte 
Madera liquor began the story 
Karen Gliebe. just five feet tall, 
wears braces, has freckles, and looks about 
years old. She exits with six-pack 
beer. ‘No problem,’ she 

Marin County’s local papers were full 


School daze: trustee 
school board meeting captured 
the spunky Redwood Bark 


praise for the exposé. Hut Landon, assist- 
ant publisher the Pacific Sun Mill Val- 
ley, says, would have liked being the one 
break such good 

School recessed for the summer soon after 
the article appeared. When classes resumed 
the fall, Jones checked her personnel file 
and, much her surprise, discovered that 
principal Woodke had placed letter rep- 
rimand there. the intentions may 
believe that teacher aid, abet and con- 
best case extremely poor professional 
her actions, the letter added, 
placed not only yourself but the school 
and district serious legal After fail- 
ing have the reprimand removed, Jones 
October filed $10,000 civil rights suit 
U.S. District Court San Francisco, charg- 
ing school superintendent Anthony Trujillo 
and school district trustees with trying 
exercise her First 
Amendment rights speech, press and 
academic and the future 
exercise these 

Without conceding that the students broke 
the law, Jones’s attorney, Marshall Krause, 
says thinks reporters students 
fear prosecution for worthy cause. 
Referring minors who work undercover 
drug addicts for the police help crack nar- 
cotics rings, says, think reporters 
ought have the same rights their purpose 
expose illegalities. The reporters this 
case were doing very important public serv- 
ice.... They were doing wonderful 
thing.’’ Such theories, notes, have never 
been tested court. 

Woodke, who has since left his position 
Redwood principal for another California 
school, says thinks the reporters could 
have documented their story without break- 
ing the law and without placing people 
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Thedisease 
that will not die... 
untold story. 


THE TEN LEADING CAUSES DEATH THE UNITED STATES 


DISEASES THI 


CEREBROVASCULAR 
DISEASES 


ACCIDENTS 
INFLUENZA/PNEUMONIA 


DIABETES 
CIRRHOSIS THE 
LIVER 

ARTERIOSCLEROSIS 


MORTALITY 
EARLY INFANCY 


SOURCE: National Center for Health Statistics— Monthly Vital Statistics Report, Vol. 29, No. 6, Supplement 2, 1978. 


Many believe that pneumonia disease the past—long ago conquered 
antibiotics. The fact that bacteria-caused pneumonia strikes between 400,000 500,000 
people, causing from 20,000 50,000 deaths each year, according U.S. Government 
reports. high percentage these illnesses and deaths can prevented—by vaccine 
that has been developed, tested and proven effective. 


few million people are immunized; many millions more should be. Unfortunately, 
the very people most susceptible pneumococcal pneumonia—the elderly, those with 
history chronic ailments, such respiratory illnesses, heart disease, diabetes and 
others—may not know about the vaccine. They need informed. 


Public attention, mainly through the media, has been mobilized fight against 
disease—notably polio, other childhood diseases, hypertension, glaucoma, TB, and others. 
The time now for pneumococcal pneumonia that hit list. 


For information about pneumococcal pneumonia vaccine, call write: 
Public Affairs Department, Lederle Laboratories, 


Wayne, New Jersey 07470, 201/831-4684. 
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REPORT FROM THE WALL 


The following letter, reprinted from The Wall Street Journal January 1982, continues 
custom reporting the Journal reader. reflects our conviction that publishing the Journal 
public trust, and that are, first and foremost, accountable our readers. 


the readers The Wall Street Journal: 

want start the new year thanking you for 
your continuing support and encouragement. also 
want give you progress report the Journal’s future 
plans, begun five years ago, and tell you why 
this new year will special one for us. 

The Wall Street Journal’s parent company, Dow 
Jones Co., will celebrating its centennial this year. 
was founded two New England newspapermen, 
Charles Dow and Edward Jones, 1882 deliver 
hand-written news bulletins messenger Wall 
Street clients. Seven years later The Wall Street Journal 
was started, four-page afternoon newspaper priced 
two cents copy. 

100th anniversary appropriate time share 
with you what the Dow Jones and Journal purpose has 
been, what think they have accomplished and 
where they aim the future. 


PUBLIC 


believe, did the company’s founders, that 
publishing newspaper public trust. Our function 
provide information help readers make important 
economic and political judgments; our obligation 
performing that function accurate and fair, 
continue earn your confidence. 

Our experience that the pursuit excellence 
performing this public-service function gives rise 
growth and economic success. This turn produces the 
earnings resources that enable improve the Journal 
and try serve you even more effectively. The recent 
record continues demonstrate that relationship. 

Within the past months the Journal added 
second section with its own “front page” and interna- 
tional news pages. The paper daily op-ed page 
1981. Coverage marketing, real estate, technology, 
small business and regional trends was improved. Many 
other beats were strengthened. improve delivery, 
new printing plants were built Ohio and 
Pennsylvania last year, bringing the Journal’s national 


network printing plants 14. 

This was accompanied circulation growth 
more than million, the largest any American 
newspaper. the past five years Journal circulation has 
risen over 35%, about 523,000; this was during 
period when most other newspapers and magazines 
struggled stay even. 

will continue 1982 try provide even 
more useful news coverage, tailored serve your needs 
and interests. News bureaus were opened the past 
year Houston, Denver and Mexico City, bringing the 
Journal’s domestic and foreign news bureau network 
26. Additional bureaus are planned this year the U.S. 
and abroad. The effort improve delivery service will 
continue with the opening new printing plants this 
year Georgia, North Carolina and second Texas 
location, bringing the total 17. 


HISTORY INNOVATION. 


The Wall Street Journal had influential but 
modest-sized audience during the first half-century its 
existence, first under Dow and Jones and then, after 
they sold the company, under Bostonian Clarence 
Barron and his successors. Its circulation was 50,000 
the time World War II. was then that the Journal 
began change into the paper that today—and 
grow. The principal architect was the late Barney 
Kilgore, innovative editor from Indiana, later chief 
executive Dow Jones. 

broadened the definition business news, and 
the Journal’s contents. insisted that business news 
needn’t dull, that could made understandable 
and lively toa wide audience. And that “news” included 
trends and issues, not just “what happened 
arevolutionary idea the time. Another revolutionary 
concept his was that the reader Portland, Maine, 
and the reader Portland, Oregon, wanted and needed 
the same business news. This led nationwide printing 
and distribution. Later the Journal’s coverage was fur- 
ther broadened include social issues, science, medi- 
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cine, education, new cultural fields and other 
subjects—on the theory that the business reader’s pri- 
mary working-day interest might his her career and 
pocketbook, but our readers’ interests certainly did not 
stop there. 

Through the years, the chief goal the Journal 
and Dow Jones has never been biggest, but rather 
best the business news field—to excel the 
quality and usefulness the information and service 
provided you. Our purpose has been serve our 
readers and our society well. Dow Jones enters its 
centennial year are moved pause and reflect with 
you what the company and the Journal may have 
achieved. 


AWARENESS AND ADVANCEMENT: 


like think that the extent have made 
business news understandable, even popularized 
some respects, have made knowiedge how our 
economy works more widely accessible. have tried 
take business issues out the world the arcane and 
esoteric, strip them their mysteries and enable any 
understand what’s going on. 

like think that more readily available 
knowledge and awareness, turn, opened more 
opportunities and advancement employes and em- 
ployers, entrepreneurs and professionals, young and 
old. Perhaps, making accurate information widely 
available and spreading understanding, The Wall 
Street Journal and Dow Jones’ other publications have 
played some part the unprecedented growth 
American business and the American economy the 
past century. And the personal fulfillment this may 
have occasioned many our readers’ lives. would 
like think so. 

have been helped immeasurably the envi- 
ronment freedom which the Journal and the 
American media operate. all—our society well 
the press—have great stake working advance the 
principles free press and protect from rising 
threats infringement legislative, judicial and other 
fronts. 

letter Wall Street Journal readers two years 
ago made some comments this issue. think it’s 
timely restate those thoughts this centennial year 
reflect our history and look toward the future. 


THE ROLE THE FREE PRESS. 


said then: 

talk about First Amendment rights the 
press not about special privileges for newspaper 
reporters and publishers, but about rights the 
public—the right kept informed, the right the 
governed have surrogate watching the governors. 
The First Amendment wasn’t drafted for the publishers’ 
benefit but for the public’s. 

And, when the Founding Fathers provided for 
free press, when Thomas Jefferson and before him John 
Milton argued for press freedom, they certainly never 
assumed the press would always perform well and act 
responsibly, would always know the truth and tell the 
truth. light the low-quality press, the propaganda 
sheets their day, they assumed would have suffer 
goodly share fools and rogues the press. But they 
believed that through diversity, out the vast welter 
conflicting ideas that would put before the public, 
the truth would emerge. And that would emerge more 
effectively than through any efforts impose standards 
truth from the outside through any other means yet 
devised. The evidence over 200 the local 
courthouse level well the broader levels 
Vietnam and that the truth does indeed 
emerge this fashion. 

look 1982 and the future, are acutely 
aware that The Wall Street Journal and Dow Jones will 
able serve you the years ahead only they 
continue merit your trust. are committed 
earning and re-earning that trust, day and day out. 

1982 begins, our editors, the other members 
the staff and those who work serve you the 
production, distribution, sales and other departments 
all join wishing you and your families healthy 
and happy New Year. 


Cordially, 


Warren Phillips 
Chairman and Chief Executive, Dow Jones Co. 
Publisher, The Wall Street Journal 


jeopardy. our job teach young 
people respect the law and the legal proc- 
says. reject the idea that 
should foster the Watergate philosophy that 
okay break the law long someone 
thinks for good cause. And, far 
know, Woodward and Bernstein didn’t break 
the law get their 

School-district attorney Richard Godino 
says the controversy concerns not First 
Amendment rights, Jones claims, but 
district’s right evaluate its 
says will ask federal judge dismiss 
the suit that basis. 

Some observers feel the Bark itself 


CHRONICLE 


that issue because its brashness and 
lack respect for authority. Last year, for 
instance, cover photograph caught board 
trustee apparently snoozing during impor- 
tant budget meeting. Another issue described 
how the crew coach supplied beer his 
underaged team high school 
victory. Articles drug abuse and alcohol- 
ism the high-living hamlets Marin 
County are standard fare. Donal Brown, 
Redwood journalism teacher and former 
Bark adviser, says succinctly, want 
nail Sylvia Jones and they want control 
the 

Last September, superintendent Trujillo 


gave some credence this interpretation 
talk Redwood high school class. While 
stating that believe the value school 
and noting that the Bark 
become one the most widely read publica- 
tions the community concerning school 
also said, somewhat omi- 
nously: control the printshop and 
don’t see how the school papers, the Bark 
particular, can have the audacity attack the 
administration when can wipe them 

Pamela Abouzeid 


Pamela Abouzeid staff reporter for the 
Oakland Tribune. 


For Spanish press, Franco lives 


Journalists don’t usually hold protest dem- 
onstrations the street, not even Spain, 
where demonstrations are almost daily oc- 
currence. But December more than 
10,000 Spanish journalists and supporters 
held simultaneous demonstrations Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Valencia, proclaiming four 
slogans: Vinader, Condemned for 
Journalists 
Not 

The focus all this attention inves- 
tigative reporter for flashy na- 
tional magazine that features sensational 
stories, investigative reporting, and pinups. 
odd combination, but works, and its 
young writers, Xavier Vinader among them, 
are considered among the country’s best. 

December 1979, Vinader wrote piece, 
featuring the candid statements former 
policeman, that described the activities 
rightist paramilitary groups the Basque 
country. had previously written some 
thirty articles such groups, and police 
involvement with them, but this time 
published names. few weeks after the ex- 
posé appeared, two right-wing terrorists who 
had been identified Vinader were killed 
the Basque separatist group ETA. war- 
rant was issued for arrest two 
months later, accusing him 
and complicity with armed 
groups, i.e. ETA. 

Vinader spent the next ten months exile; 
then, December 1980, having had enough 
moving from one European capital an- 
other, returned Madrid. The day after 
his return, Judge Varon Cobos, well-known 
for his extreme right-wing views, ordered 
Vinader prison and effect denied him 
the right post bail. This produced out- 
cry the Spanish press, since Vinader, who 


had received many death threats, was 
marked man prison. 

Thus pressured, the judge allowed /nter- 
viu put bail few days later, and 
Vinader was released. During the following 
ten months kept low profile, waiting for 
trial that came viewed major test 
press freedom Spain. November 
the sentence was announced seven years 

Vinader not the only victim. 
holds the European record for repression 
free says Jose Luis Morales, an- 
other investigative reporter for /nterviu and 
founding member the Commission for 
Freedom Expression, private advocacy 
group. Morales himself holds the record for 
most indictments against Spanish journalist 
twenty. Since Franco’s death 1975, 
Morales says, more than 400 journalists have 
been slapped with over indictments, 
most cases for poking into such sensitive 
subjects the monarchy, the army, the 
courts, the police, and the fascist antecedents 
current public officials. 

The number indictments has been 
great that many journalists have only vague 
notion how many court summonses, pend- 
ing sentences, overdue fines they have ac- 
cumulated. One reporter says that searching 
through his pockets almost inevitably pro- 


duces turgotten court summons. The staff 


Pais, most prestigious daily 
newspaper, faces combined total nearly 
100 pending court cases; /nterviu, more than 
300. 

While freedom expression explicitly 
protected Article the Spanish con- 
stitution, laws that are holdovers from the 
Franco years make journalists liable for such 
vaguely defined crimes slander and con- 
tempt even though these laws may un- 
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constitutional. Disregard for the constitution 
widespread because many the district 
attorneys who issue the indictments, and 
many the judges who hand down the harsh 
sentences, were appointed long before the 
constitution came into effect. 

Despite their traditional lack organiza- 
tion, Spanish journalists have strongly sup- 
ported their indicted colleagues, the De- 
cember demonstrations indicate. Every 
time journalist indicted, another invari- 
ably comes his defense publicly. year 
ago, for instance, the liberal magazine 
Calle published list sixty journalists who 
were awaiting sentencing who had already 
been sentenced, along with statements the 
journalists. some cases, such solidarity 
has resulted chain indictments. one 
highly publicized case, Juan Luis Cebrian, 
editor Pais, was sentenced three 
months jail May 1980 for having writ- 
ten editorial, entitled THE PRESS AND 
DEMOCRACY, support another reporter 
who had been barred from practicing her pro- 
fession for thirty-two years. (Cebrian’s sen- 
tence appeal.) 

Every week presents Spanish journalists 
with reminders just how tenuous their 
newly won freedom is. Recently, for in- 
stance, court sentenced right-wing mili- 
tary officer one month house arrest for 
insulting the king, and journalist six 
months prison for the same offense. 

But the Vinader case that has caused 
the greatest uproar. Finding difficult sen- 
tence Vinader accessory murder, the 
judge instead found him guilty 
sional category usually re- 
served the past for reckless drivers and ir- 
responsible construction firms. Nevertheless, 
Xavier Vinader faces imprisonment for most 
the remainder the decade. 


Ruth McKay 


Ruth McKay writer Madrid. 
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Myth: 


19th-century land grants are 20th-century 
subsidies for freight 


— 


al 
—_ 
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‘May God continue unity our Country 
Railroad unités the great 


Railroads paid back those 
Grants’ more than ten 
times their value. 


May 10,.1869, Promontory, Utah, the 
Golden Spike was driven 
open the first modern transportati 
between East and West. This completed the 
transcontinental railroad and chahged the 
nistory the United States Millions 
Americans and immigrants poured into the 
farm, homestead; mine and make 
things. The steel rails linked this 
wilderness withthe marketplaces 
Farsighted government investments called 
‘Land Grants made possible. But the myth 
persists.they were gifts. fact, they were 
sound, hard-driven business investments 


the future nation. And, for nearly 100 
years, the U.S. Government and taxpayers 
ments the form greatly reduced rail rates 
Railroads were required transport govern- 
ment personnel and freight percent 
established rates, and mail percent. This 
*included the massive numbers troops and 
freight volume carried during 
World War 
the time the reduced rate provisions 
the land grant acts finally were repealed 
1946, the debt had been repaid 
nearly times the original value the land. 
according government estimates. 


less than percent today’s mile 
age stems from those long-ago land grants 

The Government got everything 
wanted ftom railroad land grants—and more 
The opened the West, increased the 
adjacent public lands 
the taxpayers return 
some 1000 percent. 

For more facts, write: Paid Full, 
1920 Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 


Surprise: 
Railroad land grants were 
the best investments the U.S. 
Government ever 


and earned 


investment 
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Bob Hope 


Geologists say more than 50% 
all the oil ever discovered 
the United States still 
trapped underground the 
pores rocks. Now Texaco’s 
using enhanced recovery 
techniques force more 
that oil out meet your 
future energy needs. 


The usual pumping methods 
just tap all the oil here the 
U.S. That's because much 
locked away the ground like water 
sponge, except the 
solid rock. With enhanced 
recovery techniques like steam- 
flooding and carbon dioxide flooding, 
now recovering some 


toughis 
the ground? 

Try sipping 


that oil. the years ahead, we'll 
trying even more advanced tech- 
niques recover more the 
energy you need, and recover 
more here home. 


TEXACO 


You can trust the Star 
home and your car. 


| 
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Skinner-box journalists 


looking back the news coverage 
the Alaska natural gas pipeline bill, 
was reminded rather unusual step 
the London Daily Telegraph took some 
time back when assigned one 
Utley temporary stint television 
critic. Mr. Utley was blind. 

Could be, wondered, that Ameri- 
can news organizations had tried 
the British paper one better? Could 
that the reporters assigned cover the 
pipeline bill were dead? This how 
appeared, least the networks 
and many newspapers, right the 
eve the final vote December 

The pipeline bill, you recall, was in- 
tended shift the financial risk fund- 
ing the $40-to-$50-billion gas pipeline 
the largest privately funded engineer- 
ing project history from industry 
the consumer. The bill’s defenders said 
was vital our energy security. Its 
detractors said was giveaway 
business the gas users’ expense. 

Although President Reagan sent the 
measure Congress October, neither 
ABC nor CBS carried anything the 
issue until the evening December 
NBC had had piece its September 
NBC Magazine but carried nothing 
further prior the final vote. much 
for the enlightenment the estimated 
percent the public which gets all 
most its news from television. 

From most newspapers, meanwhile, 
there was scarcely ghostly whisper 
about the pipeline, which was debated 
both sides the Capitol total 
nine congressional hearings between 
mid-October and mid-November. While 
the wire services attended these hear- 
ings, their stories did not highlight the 
consumer issue and, any case, got 
virtually play. 


Finally, Lazarus-like, two weeks after 
and Democrats had 
approved the measure overwhelmingly 
November 19, certain reporters came 
life. the last days before the final 
House vote, few underplayed stories 
about the risk consumers did appear. 
Then, the eve that vote, Bill 
Moyers weighed with scathing CBS 
commentary the energy industry’s 
lobbying for the pipeline: you 
want know why many Americans 
are fed with both political parties and 
have simply stopped voting, and you 
have strong stomach, have case 
The two-party system was 
not for grabs was for 

then, course, there was 
virtually time left for belatedly en- 
lightened and irate consumers send 
Congress message. December 
the pipeline bill was carried 230 188, 
and last the story made page one 
for day some papers. 


fter the vote, even reporters who 
had covered the story said the 
press had failed, that the story 
had fallen through the cracks. The ques- 
tion is, why? Washington Post colum- 
nist Colman McCarthy’s explanation 
that the press was too busy the 
Richard Allen $1,000 Post 
congressional correspondent William 
Chapman says: stories were 
coming head, and just went after 
some the others.’’ fact, neither re- 
mark gets the heart the matter, 
which has more with conditioned 
responses than anything else. 

With certain exceptions (e.g., The 
Lonely Investigator), Washington re- 
porters inhabit large Skinner box. 
the laboratory setting devised Profes- 
sor Skinner, pigeons learn peck levers 
for food-pellet rewards. Here Wash- 


ington, reporters are conditioned 
identify our own levers; when peck 
them are rewarded with by-lines and 
continuing paychecks. 

Since national reporters are more 
sophisticated than pigeons, our levers 
are more complicated. They are 
stereotyped situations which editors 
can counted with suit- 
able reward pellets wit: key test 
for the president, with the 
the White House the major 
clash Democrats against Republi- 
fierce battle pitting liberals 
against Some all 
these elements, which were boon for 
headline writers, were present the 
AWACS, budget, and tax-cut stories, 
and they each got saturation coverage. 

the other hand thanks largely 
the skillful lobbying its proponents 
the pipeline bill lacked obvious lever; 
the pigeons had nothing peck. The 
bill may ultimately affect Americans 
more than AWACS ever will, but the 
press was diverted the radar-plane 
story, Richard Allen’s Nipponese 
wristwatches, and other issues. 

What happened was that the pipeline 
was, effect, stolen John 
McMillian, chairman Northwest 
Alaskan Pipeline Company. 1977 this 
dynamic entrepreneur won franchise 
build line from Alaska the lower 
forty-eight states. Congressional re- 
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strictions required private financing, but 
turned out that bankers were unwilling 
risk funding the huge venture. last 
year McMillian proposed that Congress 
alter the law, exposing about half the 
country’s natural gas consumers the 
risk being billed for the line before 
any gas comes through and even 
never does. Indeed, according con- 
gressional staff study, the risk 
consumers’ gas bills, quite high. 

John McMillian, resourceful fellow, 
contributed $10,000 last summer the 
Democratic Congressional Campaign 
Committee. then enlisted lob- 
byists such party stalwarts Robert 
Strauss and Walter Mondale, whose 
campaign organiza- 
tion the gas magnate effect, revers- 
ing the procedure prebilling do- 
nated $5,000. McMillian also hired 
Peter Hannaford, former Reagan 
speechwriter, work the Republican 
side the aisle. 

short order, majority Congress 
liberals and conservatives, Demo- 
crats and Republicans, and number 
erstwhile 
were behind the measure: Morris Udall 
and Trent Lott, Bill Bradley and Jesse 
Helms, Alan Cranston and Strom Thur- 
mond, etc. Democrats and Re- 
publicans seemed for says 
Dorothy Collin, one the reporters ul- 
timately assigned cover the story for 
the Chicago Tribune. ‘‘I guess was 
case the press just not seeing the 

Ironically, story some reporters 
finally did see was the McMillian lobby- 
ing effort itself, which was described 
UPI dispatch November and 
The Washington Post nine days later. 
These were feature articles about ‘‘the 
way Washington and the risk 
consumers was mentioned only 
passing. Nevertheless, the articles 
should have signaled the rest 
reporters that major consumer story 
was being overlooked, and should have 
led immediately some major coverage 
that angle. 

fact, however, television net- 
responded until four weeks after 
the UPI story. The Post did not even 
cover the Senate’s overwhelming ap- 


proval the pipeline bill November 
19. And was not until December that 
the Post printed piece (on page A4) 
highlighting the risk consumers 
(PIPELINE BILL SHIFTS COST USERS). 
The Chicago Tribune ran similar arti- 
cle that day. 

The press was not alone being re- 
miss. Ralph Nader said interview 
that his consumer group, Congress 
Watch, was caught napping and did not 
get into action fast enough alert the 
media adequately mainly because 
emanated from the 
Congress. 

With little organized opposition 
Capitol Hill, and with consumer groups 
silent through most the congressional 
hearings, reporters had little incentive 


‘Reporters had 
little incentive decode 
the bill’s 
exceedingly abstruse, 
stupefying clauses’ 


decode the pipeline bill’s exceedingly 
abstruse, stupefying clauses. Journalists 
covering Capitol Hill are accustomed 
having technicalities (e.g. the 
reconciliation process’’ and the ‘‘con- 
tinuing resolution’’) translated into 
simple English and interpreted for them 
groups seeking coverage their side 
the issue. 

But evidently the tribes the Hill 
must clashing before such transla- 
tions spark press interest. Thus, when 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum, begin- 
ning October, repeatedly offered his 
translation the pipeline bill’s legalese 
biggest consumer ripoff ever 
proposed’’ reporters yawned. Metz- 
enbaum, after all, was unfashionable, 
knee-jerk liberal, and was the only 
senator raising much stink about the 
pipeline. His voice was lost the din 
over AWACS, taxes, and the budget. 

Not everyone agrees that the pipeline 
story was undercovered. For instance, 
Richard Harwood, The Washington 


Post’s deputy managing editor, says that 
his paper’s coverage 
are about 130 public laws 
passed each year and one pressure group 
will always complain, ‘Not enough 
party interest you have hell in- 
terest how the material presented. 
you support bill], you hope the story 
says it’s great. you oppose it, you 
hope the story says it’s the biggest ripoff 
since Dracula. the other hand, the 
news department not the business 
passing bills it’s our job deliver 
information what the government 

There general truth what Har- 
wood says. But this case lot 
people apparently did not learn what the 
government was doing until after the 
pipeline bill was enacted. 

Indeed, given the pliability many 
congressmen when confronted with 
angry consumers, was more John 
interest have neither side 
the issue prominently presented than 
both sides. When the pipeline arguments 
began appearing the press the final 
vote loomed the argument for 
new energy supply vied with warnings 
consumer risk, Bill Moyers’s 
commentary elicited angry phone calls 
House began slip. His victory margin 
fell eighteen votes twenty-four 
hours when the House vote De- 
cember was invalidated procedural 
grounds and new vote had taken 
the next day. 

Harwood clearly right about one 
thing, though interested parties 
squeal when they don’t like the coverage 
bill, however belated is. Thus, 
congressman Don Young Alaska, 
state with some interest approval 
the pipeline, took the floor December 
denounce Bill Moyers’s commen- 
tary, speech entitled the 
Press’’: you think there freedom 
the press the United States, tell 
you there freedom the press. 
They come out with the cheap shot. 
The press should ashamed 
They should come both sides the 
issue and hear both sides and let the 
American people make their 
Indeed. 
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can show your company how get 
effective tax rate 


WHAT TAX RATE WOULD YOUR COMPANY GET? 
COMPARE YOUR OWN PROJECTION WITH THIS 
TYPICAL HYPOTHETICAL EXAMPLE SHOWING 

EFFECTIVE TAX RATE 2.5% 


Sales $5,000,000 
Profit before tax 500,000 


Production worker payroll $500,000 
Payroll deduction (25,000) —25,000 


Adjusted Taxable Income $475,000 


ANNUAL INCOME TAX CALCULATION PERIOD 
Tax Exempt 90% 75% 65% 55% 


Taxable Income $47,500 118,750 166,250 |213,750 
Calculated Tax | $12,475 36,438 | 56,075 | 76,163 
Effective Tax Rate 2.50% 7.29% 11.22% 


*Tax exemption duration depends upon zone in which firm is located. The U.S. 
Internal Revenue Code Section 936 lets you bring current profits home without 
US. taxes. However, a Puerto Rican tollgate tax of between 5% and 10%, depending 
on the conditions under which funds are repatriated, will be levied 


1981 Puerto Rico Economic Development Administration 


But the real bottom line. 


rig 
bys 


Over 2600 mainland American companies have set shop Chairman-CEO, Millipore Corp. puts it: 


Puerto Rico. Most came for the very low effective tax rates, the Rico has been happy situation for Millipore. 
best under the American flag. 1980 they netted total tax break great. But the key all that loyal, intelligent, 
billion profits. responsive work 

that the bottom line, what is? Puerto Rico the ideal second home for American 

Puerto Rico, greatest natural resource. business. Because get things done. 

Manufacturers quickly learn that Puerto work force 
intelligent, skilled, loyal and productive. Our workers have Puerto Rico 
immense pride their accomplishments. They are quick 
learners. Fast business start-ups are the rule, not the exception. The ideal second home for American business. 


get things done. 


For more information: write us on your company letterhead. Puerto Rico Industrial Development, Dept. CJ-2, 1290 Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY. 10104. Or call us toll-free: (800) 223-0699 
Ask for Carlos Marquez, Deputy Administrator. In New York State, call (212) 245-1200. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Leak fever 


Before its first year office ended, the 
Reagan administration had developed 
roaring case leak-phobia. started 
with stream complaints, from the 
president down, about unauthorized 
news supposed news fed 
journalists from within the administra- 
tion. This soon led moves require 
clearance speeches touching pol- 
icy, the policing contacts between 
officials and reporters, and even the 
giving lie-detector tests. Next 
considered, God forbid, will propos- 
als that certain correspondents’ phones 
tapped. 

It’s old story. When adminis- 
trations are having trouble making 
their minds, officials and down the 
line are tempted take their case the 
public. Lyndon Johnson’s day, know- 
ing the president’s deep resentment 
being scooped the press, bureaucrats 
would leak forthcoming nomination 
they disliked whereupon Johnson 
would cancel the nomination just foil 
the press. 

White House clearance policy 
speeches just common sense. Beyond 
that, the best advice know for 
administration play cool. Give dis- 
senters real chance heard within 
the administration, and they become less 
likely leak. And remember that 
most cases little open discussion 


contemplated move does harm 


beyond robbing presidential speech 
some its surprises. 


CJR costs 


The postal boom has been lowered 
not-for-profit magazines like 
January 10, the cost mailing the Re- 


view its U.S. subscribers went ap- 
proximately percent. The third-class 
bulk rate (for subscription solicitations) 
rose percent. If, the months ahead, 
the Review has impose long-de- 
raise subscription rates, 
hope subscribers will understand. 


Swan song 


With this issue, the undersigned bows 
out official duties publisher the 
Review. It’s high time, for seventy- 
one-plus have been violating the 
retirement-at-seventy rule promoted 
when was dean the Graduate School 
Journalism Columbia. The role 
publisher will taken over the 
school’s present dean, Osborn Elliott. 
not exactly unqualified, having 
served successively editor and 
president Newsweek. Moreover, 
deep believer the Review’s goals, 
wise pilot, and good friend all 
connected with the Review. 

twenty years almost cun- 
tinuous connection with the Review, 
have seen from 3,000 34,000 
circulation, achieve 
renewal rate nearly percent, and 
become favorite advertising medium 
for those who wish address the na- 
tion’s journalists. 

The Review has hardly attained 
affluence, ending the red one year, 
the black the next. But it’s doing well 
enough have assured future. 
are now seeking build endowment 
fund help the editors even better 
job. Gifts any size will most wel- 
come. 

It’s good report that, with Spencer 
Klaw editor and Charles Post busi- 
ness manager, the Review ably 


staffed ever its history. hope 
and belief that the magazine will con- 
tinue forthrightly with what 
finds deficient irresponsible and 
salute what finds responsible, 
fair, and professional.’’ these words 
from the founding editorial, add 
hope that the magazine will always 
strive nonpartisan and espouse 
cause except honest, fair, and vigor- 
ous journalism. 


the beginning 


From the early years, these memories 
stand out: 

how, sensing basic need our so- 
ciety, then-young assistant, James 
Boylan, and dean, put together 
pilot issue shoestring 1961 and 
tried out some 4,000 editors, 
broadcasters, and reporters; 

how they reacted enthusiastically, 
praising Boylan’s masterful study 
1960 election coverage, article flag- 
ging the marked improvement the Los 
Angeles Times, and writings 
Liebling, James Pope, Bernard Kil- 
gore, and others; 

how the university’s trustees and 
president (Grayson Kirk) stood firm 
under pressure from huge corporation 
that disliked Review article; 

how had reply complaining 
subscribers explaining: busi- 
ness department has been out 

how the magazine was helped, 
perhaps saved, crucial times grants 
from the Ford Foundation and the 
Markle Foundation, and from such in- 
dividuals Louis Cowan, Laurance 
Rockefeller, and James Warburg; 

and how, the beginning later, 
the greatest contributions came from de- 
voted editors and writers. E.W.B. 
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The Bell System giving 
American orchestras hand. 


3 
4 
The Bell System 
Tour program takin 
cities across the United 
4 
It’s our way helping 
orchestras reach places 
and people they might 
not have reached before 
. 
coast coast with fine 


music. 
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Unlikely event 


When Edward Barrett became dean the Columbia 
University Graduate School Journalism 1956, could 
have had inkling that would spend much the next 
twenty-five years playing lifeguard then undreamed-of 
magazine. Yet, partly choice and partly necessity, 
that what did. had not, you may sure, the page 
which you are reading these words would not now 
front you. 

First, and long ago, was Barrett who made the de- 
termination that was basic the creation the Columbia 
Journalism Review that journalism school had role 
play beyond supplying human grist journalism’s mills 
that, indeed, the school ought also appraise, criticize, and 
try encourage improvement the field which was 
sending its graduates. the somewhat stodgy ambience 
journalism the 1950s, his pronouncements were not 
always welcomed, especially news organizations that 
had been accustomed soothing syrup from journalism 
schools general and from Columbia particular. 

Nevertheless, was Barrett who took the next step, 
deciding that such criticism should presented 
magazine continuing institution that would depend 
steady, firm appraisal, rather than occasional outbursts. 
Further, took the rather sizable gamble the 
writer these words, who had more temerity than experi- 
ence those days, become the editor. Finally, took the 
biggest step all committing the school, its faculty and 
alumni, and implication the university, supporting the 
Review permanent basis. Regular publication began 
just twenty years ago, the spring 1962. 

The Columbia Journalism Review those days was 
slender, adless young thing, constantly need both 
editorial fiber and financial nutriment. was Barrett, 
serving under the amorphous title 
who shouldered responsibility for monitoring the editorial 
side, publicizing the Review, and seeking out sources 
support that might eventually make the Review self- 
sustaining all this while serving dean. was who 
insisted that the Review must not become obligated any 
person institution that might subject criticism its 
pages. From the beginning, attempted lay down other 
principles well for the Review that ought 
apolitical possible; that ought praise well con- 
demn; and that should seek observe the same standards 
fairness that wished see observed all journalism. 

When Barrett resigned from the deanship 1968, 
protest against certain university policies, the Review had 
get along without his presence for few years. But was 
never entirely away, for was always somewhere the 


masthead and always available counsel those running the 
magazine. Moreover, was Barrett who, when another 
might have been looking quiet retirement the coun- 
try, responded Columbia’s call and returned the Re- 
view’s publisher 1975. Although much the magazine 
had changed, his concerns were still the same the long- 
term survival and strength the Review. was that his 
influence weighed most heavily when, light substantial 
but transitory deficits not his making, there was strong 
faculty sentiment for closing the Review altogether. But 
Barrett and, hence, the Review persisted, and soon its 
finances were more less even keel. 

Every magazine, presumably, has its share inner turbu- 
lence, but the Review, think, may have had little more 
than its share. Barrett has been the center more than 
one controversy over the Review’s editorial and business 
policies. suspect that others who found themselves op- 
posed him these debates share feeling that re- 
vealed himself tough, persistent, and even, occasion, 
downright stubborn. Yet think must recognize that 
that very stubbornness or, might put eulogy, 
dedication which the Review owes its existence. The 
rest have come and gone, but Barrett the single 
individual who was there the beginning and still attend- 
ing the Review’s most basic needs 1982. 

Now the word that leaving the Review. That is, 
giving the title publisher. But /eaving the Review? 
This sounds inherently improbable, and hope that 
treated with the same skepticism that has always insisted 
the Review give unsubstantiated reports. 


JAMES BOYLAN 


James Boylan, the founding editor, teaches journalism 
the University Massachusetts Amherst. 


Darts and laurels 


Laurel: the Los Angeles Times and reporter Laurie 
Becklund, for stiff examination the Los Angeles 
County coroner’s office. addition digging instances 
mishandled evidence, mismanaged lab tests, and the mis- 
appropriation some members the department arti- 
cles found corpses, Becklund’s series (December 27-28) 
focused Dr. Thomas Noguchi, coroner the 
stars,’’ dissecting his penchant for publicity, for assigning 
professional staffers perform personal services, and for 
using the power his office elicit contributions his 
private foundation. Two days after the articles appeared, the 
county’s board supervisors moved investigate. 
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Dart: The New York Times and health writer Jane 
Brody, for tipping the scales January analysis the 
results recent study designed test the factors diet 
and smoking heart attacks. Headlined LIFE-SAVING BEN- 
EFITS LOW CHOLESTEROL DIET AFFIRMED RIGOROUS 
STUDY and reprinted Fleischmann’s (low-cholesterol) 
Margarine half-page ads the Times and The Washing- 
ton Post the article dished out twelve paragraphs heaped 
with the virtues diet control before coughing the fol- 
lowing the penultimate paragraph the jump: re- 
searchers conceded that ‘if this had been diet trial only 
than trial diet and smoking], the difference 
(myocardial infarction, heart attack) incidence the 
and control] groups would probably not have 
reached statistical significance.’ 

Laurel: the Berwick, Pennsylvania, Enterprise, and 
reporter Skip Hidlay, for ‘‘Emergency Planning: Waiting 
for five-part follow-up (January hear- 
ings held connection with the application Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Company test its nuclear power plant 
the Berwick area. Contrary testimony that workable plans 
had been fully developed evacuate the area the event 
nuclear accident, Hidlay discovered serious inadequacies 
that led various local experts denounce the plan 

Dart: Jack Carney, St. Louis’s leading media person- 
ality, for serving his November KMOX radio show 
meaty three-and-a-half-minute commentary about 
McDonald’s and neglecting tell his listeners that another 
journalist had done all for him: the piece had been written 
syndicated columnist Bob Greene and had appeared three 
days earlier the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Subsequently 
challenged the unattributed material on-air ques- 
tion from listener, Carney replied that knew 
Greene well and had his permission use his material 
any time statement that produced astonishment from 
Greene, who does not remember ever having met the man. 
(And thanks P-D media critic Eric Mink, for two col- 
umns recounting the unappetizing tale.) 

Laurel: the St. Paul Dispatch and reporter Allen Short, 
for Hazard five-part series 
that exposed chilling evidence the pervasive use and 
pervasive dangers urea formaldehyde insulation 
Minnesota homes, including local projects under current 
construction. Short’s series, which originated when was 
house-hunting the area, produced crackdown 
violations the state’s product-labeling law and 
strengthened formaldehyde-monitoring program public 
housing projects Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Laurel: The Washington Post and The New York 
Times, for riveting accounts Alma Guillermoprieto and 
Raymond Bonner, respectively, the massacre Sal- 
vadoran army troops hundreds men, women, and 
children the village Mozote. Capturing the human hor- 
ror haunting detail, the January dispatches appeared 
crucial time the escalating debate Washington the 
issue human rights the war-torn country. 
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Dart: the Niles, Michigan, Daily Star, for this flaky 
photo the city’s Main Street the aftermath winter 
storm. Usually, the side the building pictured the cen- 
ter displays prominent logo the South Bend Tribune 
(see inset), but the January rendition the 
scene the name its rival had mysteriously melted away. 

Laurel: the Bergen County, New Jersey, Record, for 
the seventy-eight-piece series, Government 
Where the Money (November 8-December 11), 
marathon inquiry into the municipal finances the fifty-six 
boroughs, nine townships, three cities, and two villages that 
comprise the Record’s readership area. The report 
lenged the fiercely autonomous communities face the 
skyrocketing costs home rule and move toward more 
efficient and less expensive system consolidated services. 

Dart: the Plattsburgh, New York, Press-Republican, 
for defusing its own story about number accidental ex- 
plosions involving U.S. nuclear weapons story drawn 
from documents prepared the Department Defense and 
explicitly contradicting statement denial General 
Bennie Davis, commander chief the Strategic Air 
Command the Air Force Base Plattsburgh. the fol- 
lowing day (November 25), the paper the comman- 
der’s wounds prominent page box headlined 
APOLOGIZE. The story should not implying 
that Gen. Davis was uninformed ran the 
soothing prose. Press-Republican fully aware the 
vital leadership Gen. Davis provides our military and 
way means disparage his contribution the security 
each one The Press-Republican also publishes The 
Champlaner, the weekly house organ the general’s base. 

Dart: the Montreal Gazette, for the undercutting 
headline the first series profiles (January the 
powerful roles [of women] the top eche- 
lons Quebec’s business GRANDMA LIKES 
READ BALANCE SHEETS. 

Dart: the San Francisco Chronicle, for curious 
omission its January reprint critique the paper 
that originally appeared Everybody Hate 
the Richard Reinhardt, January/February 
1982). The dropped sentence: Chronicle [say the crit- 
ics] trafficks sex and (And thanks 
The San Francisco Bay Guardian, for scrupulously reading 
the reprint against the original and pointing out the discrep- 
ancy its January 20-27 issue.) 
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Ayear before, noted climatologist 
Dr. Iben Browning had warned vol- 
canic activity the area and its effects 
crops and commodities. 

Browning has been able demon- 
strate again and again the tremendous 
influence climate and other natural phe- 
nomena have had the affairs man. 

businessmen and scientists. And 


one Wall Street firm. Paine Webber. 
Where his information distilled the 
Paine Webber research department for 
the Paine Webber broker. 

Browning one many outside 
experts employed Paine Webber 
this manner. Their fields are diverse 
government cable television, mili- 
tary affairs medicine. 

The consultants group was formed 
because believe that when investing, 


Paine Webber 


Working get the 
right information first. 


The price corn just went sky-high. 


May 18, 1980. Mt. St. Helens erupted. 


getting the right information—and get- 
ting first—can the difference 
between success and failure. 

For insight into how this information 
can work your advantage, will 
pleased send you “10 New Growth 
Industries for Simply telephone 
800-828-6109. New York call 800- 
462-6465. 

And that’s another reason say... 
“Thank you, Paine 


Member SIPC 
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Uptight gay news 


Can the straight press get the gay story straight? 
anyone even trying? 


RANSDELL PIERSON 


ince the 1960s, blacks, women, and other so-called 

minority groups (women outnumber men the 

U.S.) have been hired increasing numbers 

newsrooms. many cases their representation 

little more than token, but their presence has clearly 
had beneficial effect the way newspapers cover 
minorities and minority concerns. The gay-rights movement 
gained momentum the late 1960s; its aims and tactics are 
remarkably similar those other minority-rights groups; 
but, gay activists complain, there has been comparable 
change the news media’s attitudes toward gays. they 
see it, the prevailing attitude compound hostility and 
ignorance that prevents gay journalists from openly acknow- 
ledging their sexual preference and thus virtually guarantees 
that coverage the gay-rights movement, issues arising 
from the shifting attitudes toward homosexuality, and the 
lives led the majority gay men and women, will 
inadequate and uninformed. 

Nearly 200 interviews news organizations ten cities 
indicate that, with rare exceptions, gay reporters and editors 
believe they must stay the closet keep their jobs, and 
that their fear being perceived gay inhibits them from 
making suggestions about covering stories about gays. 

Last June, this reporter interviewed seven closeted gays 
the New Orleans none was 
willing identified. All said they would like able 
suggest stories relating gay life and issues but, one 
put it: uncomfortable volunteering for covering gay 
news for fear being identified gay. you’re not openly 
gay and nobody here questions could raised 
about your interest gay 

This conviction that secrecy the best policy may 
rooted the fact that, until recently, homosexual acts were 
illegal most states and are still nominally twenty- 
five states and the District Columbia. Social disapproval 
homosexuality much it, conceivably, based ig- 
norance remains strong deterrent candor all states, 


Ransdell Pierson has worked three newspapers the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, where was general assignment reporter; the 
Columbia Missourian, where covered city hall; and the Wil- 
mington, North Carolina, Star-News, where was copy editor. 
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and not only the field journalism. one reporter said: 
would one’s career any good paper have 
[his her] homosexuality known fact. It’s the same 
law firms where young associates understand the unstated 
code their environment: there are certain things which, 
done, simply aren’t talked New York City, far 
known, only one reporter for daily newspaper Joe 
Nicholson the Post has openly acknowledged that 
gay. (See sidebar, page 26.) 

few news organizations notably Time Inc., CBS, 
NBC, and Knight-Ridder Newspapers have written 
policies prohibiting discrimination the basis sexual 
preference. Frank Perich, the Life magazine typesetter who 
February 1981 proposed the nondiscrimination clause 
adopted that month Time Inc., says, 
the clause wonderful benefit. Now don’t have worry 

Jonathan Larsen, senior editor Life, says that 
welcomes the presence openly gay staff members be- 
cause bring things our But, Larsen 
adds, certainly think helpful have open gays 
your staff, hate see quota saying you have have 
number politically militant gays 


Come out you dare 


The fact that news organization has adopted nondis- 
crimination policy does not necessarily mean that gays feel 
free come out their colleagues. There are gay jour- 
nalists the staff Knight-Ridder’s flagship paper, The 
Miami Herald, for example, but its adoption the nondis- 
crimination clause 1973 did little change oppressive 
atmosphere. Two Herald newspeople who are gay said that 
they did not want identified such because this might 
impair their working relationships with editors. Brian Jones, 
former cub reporter the Herald who openly gay, says 
closeted gays ‘‘got the when 1977 John 
McMullan, the Herald’s executive editor, signed col- 
umn dismissed gay supporters proposed Dade County 
ordinance prohibiting discrimination housing and em- 
ployment interested flaunting their new deviate 
freedom than preventing and followed 
this with editorial opposing the ordinance. 
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executive NBC’s television news department who 
describes himself ‘‘openly gay but not for 
says that, despite the network’s official policy gays, 
would perilous for newsperson too unguarded 
about revealing his her homosexuality. have stay 
personally touch with Jerry Falwell and Jesse 
ity bandied about. don’t want Falwell call and 
say, ‘You fucking faggot, I’m not going give you 

The nondiscrimination clause, this executive sees it, 
commendable among other things, put stop the 
routine exchange faggot jokes news conferences but 
provides only limited sense security. The clause, 
says, with statement news division people 
NBC sign, promising they won’t get involved public 


Coming out the New York Post 
JOE NICHOLSON 


ten years worked reporter the New York Post and 

kept private life secret. never denied that was gay, but 

put myself through many small deceptions and evasions. 
thought was important not unsettle comfortable working rela- 
tionships and was apprehensive about losing the friendship 
well, didn’t like think them bigots, but certainly feared 
that was what they would prove be. The truth was that was 
friendly with everybody and friends with nobody. 

hesitancy about speaking out ended November 20, 1980, the 
day after homophobic gunman went gay-killing spree 
Greenwich Village. lover and recently had been the gay 
bar front which most the shooting took place. work, 
looked the Post’s front-page headline, BLOODBATH THE VIL- 
LAGE: WHY? WHY? WHY? felt must try answer that question 
would betraying lover, gay friends, myself. 

went the Post’s metropolitan editor, Steve Dunleavy. 

asked, holding out the newspaper. 

Steve couldn’t quite believe what was proposing. said, 
you could get someone who would let his name used say 

broke in. would say it. homosexual about 
own 

stammered, looking amazed. letting 
know new dimension yourself. How long have you been 

considered myself gay for about ten 

want 

your 

said, adding that was welcome use 
promised keep short. 

replied, fully grasping intentions and sud- 

went VDT terminal and wrote quickly, putting note after 
by-line that said had been Post reporter for decade. 


Joe Nicholson was reporter for two years before joining the 
staff the New York Post 
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way controversial subjects. correspondent came out 
publicly gay, NBC would have pay him off and ask 
him leave’’ measure that the executive views mild 
compared what believes would have happened the 
past. years says, correspondent would 
not only have been summarily fired, but he’d have been 
blackballed from all the 

The absence acknowledged gays news staffs means, 
course, that editors are deprived ready means 
checking the quality coverage stories relating 
gays. also means that editors are not compelled con- 
front gaps and inconsistencies their perceptions 
homosexuality. 

The New York Times, many other respects trend- 
setter, perceived gay activists and score former 
and present men and women being considerably 


began the story saying, and went de- 
scribe the ignorance and antihomosexual myths that engender 
prejudice, hatred, and violence toward gay men and women. 

Steve came over and spoke like fight manager coaching 
work city room with lot tough guys and nasty city 


After starting back the city desk, Steve spun around, laugh- 
ing, and said, fucking way coming out the 

wrote twenty paragraphs about the grotesque stereotype gay 
men had accepted while was growing and about resis- 
tance accepting myself gay during the years when lovers 
were still women. The story was avidly read the editors and 
everyone else the newsroom but they ultimately decided 
was more opinion piece than news story, and was not 
published. lot reporters and editors including those would 
have expected least tolerant homosexuality praised the 
article. 

Coming out changed relationships with fellow reporters 
unexpected ways. Surprisingly me, their attitudes didn’t change 
much mine: became less defensive and began developing 
personal friendships previously shunned. the same time, 
became the resident gay expert. One reporter asked about 
the that homosexuals have propensity commit arson 
one myth that confessed was new me. Another reporter 
showed story had written robbery trio that specialized 
subway-john holdups, mostly homosexuals, and asked 
would offend gay people. said thought would serve 
healthy warning would-be victims well prod the transit 
cops catch the bandits. 

year after came out, copy editor, inviting her New 
Eve party, even encouraged bring lover. 


ntil recent years, the news media bent themselves out shape 
trying ignore New York City’s gay population whose 
number, applying the Kinsey-Pomeroy standard that per- 
cent any population predominantly gay, upwards 
700,000. Associated Press reporter 1970, remember 
bureau anger when learned had done story about the 
city’s gay community. already done story that sub- 
ject this said indignantly. 
When went Dorothy New York Post, the paper oc- 
casionally overcame its customary timidity. For example, the 
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behind the times its attitude toward, and news treatment 
of, gays. Interestingly, decade ago the paper least com- 
pelled its readers re-examine their attitudes toward 
homosexuality publishing Merle Miller’s Sunday Mag- 
azine article entitled Means Homosex- 
Miller, respected television writer, was also the au- 
thor Only You, Dick classic satire about how 
networks work; the appearance his article January 17, 
1971, marked the first time that American with Miller’s 
kind credentials had come out public. 

Miller’s recollections how the piece came as- 
signed are useful reminder era when gays were just 
beginning coalesce for political action the wake the 
so-called Stonewall riots. (Gay Pride Week commemorates 
the three days confrontation between police and gays that 
began June 28, 1969, when the police raided Green- 


early 1970s ran some unflinching reporting the blocking 
gay-rights bill City Council Majority Leader Tom Cuite, 
outspoken homophobe who still has the legislation bottled up. 
Once Cuite spokesman asked was going another 
story fag said yes, and the story wrote described 
his characterization the bill. When story appeared, 
had been changed immediately protested Warren 
Hoge, then the metropolitan editor, arguing that enemy 
civil rights legislation referred bill bill, 
his slur would part the story. Warren put back for 
the late editions. 


Joe Nicholson the Post 


CJR/Harvey Wang 


wich Village gay bar called the Stonewall Inn.) 
says Miller, was having lunch with two editors from The 
New York Times who were discussing vicious piece 
Harper’s magazine Joseph Epstein [now editor The 
American Epstein said that had his way 
wish homosexuals off the face the earth.* And the Times 
editors, both liberals, expressed approval the piece. 


What Epstein wrote The Struggle For Sexual 


the cover article the September 1970 was: 
had the power so, would wish homosexuality off the 
face this earth. would because think that brings 
infinitely more pain than pleasure those who are forced live 
with it; because think there resolution for this pain our 
lifetimes and because find myself completely incapable 
coming terms with 


Mrs. editorials supported the gay-rights bill, but she 
was less supportive when raised the issue discrimination her 
own staff. Newspaper Guild meeting 1973, moved that 
our contract outlaw discrimination against gays. After some de- 
bate, the motion passed, but when, March 30, the union pres- 
ented the proposal Sidney Orenstein, Mrs. chief labor 
negotiator, was rejected. 

After Rupert Murdoch bought the Post, 1976, its editorials 
fell silent gay issues. Coverage gay news now more ex- 
tensive and certainly bolder, though rarely positive; frequently 
derogatory. One reads about Las Vegas; one 
does not read stories about the Bronx. 
Nor the Post generally inclined report some the important, 
though undramatic, stories covered the Daily News and the 
electronic media, such beatings gays homophobes. 

Neither the Post nor the Daily News can said eager 
cover gay news, but both stop short the phobic behavior The 
New York Times. The Times will not print the word and 
goes out its way avoid using the word For 
example, the gay-killing spree November 19, 1980, that domi- 
nated the front pages the Post and News was placed the 
Times its second section. The thirteen-and-a-half-inch 
story page reduced the massacre two-bit police blotter 
account. The paper did separate sidebar stories the gay 
community’s memorial services and candlelight procession for the 
victims all which were extensively covered the tabloids 
and the electronic media. Neither the word nor the word 
appeared Times headline indicate the 
crime’s social significance. The Times mentioned public state- 
ment Mayor Koch that the shootings were but 
did not publish the gist the statement, prominently dis- 
played other papers, which stated: acts violence are 
based race, religion, sexual orientation, believe there 
special place hell for those who engage such Can 
one imagine the Times hiding story about Jews shot front 
synagogue crazed anti-Semite? 

open gay, find that working relationships with other 
reporters and editors have, anything, improved. Two fellow re- 
porters, unknown each other, have confided that, while 
they don’t regard themselves gay, they currently happen 
involved homosexual relationships. But still, far 
know, the only open gay among the several hundred reporters and 
editors the city’s three dailies, and think gay news cover- 
age will improve greatly until others come out. 
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the march: The National March Washington for Lesbian 
and Gay Rights, held October 14, 1979, was designed 
call attention the need for national legislation ensuring equal 
rights for gays. The three networks and most major papers 
covered the event; Time and Newsweek ignored 
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Liaison 


was just year after Stonewall and for the first time, 
spoke and said, ‘Damn it, I’m homosexual!’ Miller 
was promptly invited write the Magazine piece, which 
drew more than 2,000 letters, mostly favorable. 


Does the Times know its own mind? 


But the past the Times boldly tackled subject most 
mainstream publications wouldn’t touch, recent years the 
paper’s coverage gay-related subjects has often seemed 
timorous, shallow, and hypocritical. 

Former Times columnist Roger Wilkins left the 
paper 1979 and now commentator CBS Radio’s 
program recalls: had clear sense that 
was not subject which was welcomed 
the paper. was generally The first black 
appointed the Times’s editorial board, Wilkins says that 
during his two years the paper’s urban affairs writer only 
three his columns were killed and two them were 
gay topics. The spiking 1978 piece wrote the 
gay-rights bill then coming before the city council par- 
ticularly rankled him. understood that six hundred 
thousand one million gay people live New York 
says Wilkins, their impact the city just enor- 
mous. was able talk people the closet who told 
how the bill would affect their 

Wilkins says was told then-assistant metro editor 
Jonathan Friendly that deputy managing editor Arthur Gelb 
spiked the column ‘‘because wasn’t urban 
Friendly, now media reporter for the says does 
not recall the incident, adding that his understanding was 
that the urban affairs column, then now, was restricted 
reporting two constituencies, ‘‘the poor and minorities 
ethnic Wilkins disputes this, saying, 
urban affairs column dealt with everything 

Grace Lichtenstein, general assignment reporter the 
Times from 1970 1978, comments vein somewhat 
similar Wilkins’s: wanted more stories the 
topic than they wanted. They usually thought one general 
story [on gays] would for year so. asked could 
develop gay affairs and women’s affairs beat the 
metropolitan desk, and the request was turned 

The Times can also fairly charged with failing prac- 
tice what preaches. Its editorial stance bill prohibiting 
discrimination against gays that has repeatedly failed pass 
the city council has been eloquent: the city itself 
diminished the manner the measure’s rejection. The 
bill’s intent was merely guarantee the right not dis- 
criminated (May 25, 1974); hope that 
this time around the bill passes and New Yorkers affirm 
their belief equitable treatment for long-abused minor- 
(May 1978). But time and again 1975, 1978, 
and 1981 contract negotiations with The Newspaper 
Guild, the Times has rejected demands that the paper should 
accept nondiscrimination clause protecting gays. 

While, its editorial page, the Times regards 
gays minority, editors other papers hold conflicting 
views this basic issue. Peter Weitzel, deputy managing 
editor The Miami Herald, says, for example: paper 
doesn’t make any effort cover gays specific commu- 
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nity that should regularly covered. don’t think they’re 
specific Ben Bagdikian, the former Washington 
Post ombudsman who now teaches journalism the Uni- 
versity California Berkeley, disagrees. Homosexuals 
have been treated inferior group says, 
therefore deserve regular coverage along with other 
minorities such women and blacks.”’ 


there any consensus what call homosexu- 

als. New York City, the Daily News and the Post 

permit the use the word Newsweek 

and Time; The New York Times bans its use except 

when the word appears quotations forms part 
group’s name. news editor Allan Siegal, who 
makes sure reporters conform the stylebook, explains: 
the Times are slow accept change usage 
words, and feel uncomfortable depriving ‘gay’ its 
traditional 

Strict adherence this rule can result bizarre editorial 
hairsplitting. Sidney Zion, former Times reporter who 
now free-lances, wrote article the resurgence big- 
band jazz that appeared the June 21, 1981, Times Maga- 
zine under the title Rock.’’ Zion’s editor spot- 
ted problem the breezy lead, which ran follows: 
tween the rock and the hard disco, the melody began slip 
back in. piano bar here, big band there, touch 
Gershwin, spot Kern. gay places and out the way 
Zion says was told that would have change 
conform with the paper’s style 
rule. said, ‘That’s crazy,’ Zion recalls. said 
they would leave ‘gay places’ only meant say 
‘happy places.” They knew very well what meant, but 
said, ‘Okay, that makes you feel better.’ And 
was smuggled into print the Times. 

curious that paper like the which editorially 
grants gays the status ‘‘a long-abused should 
decline use the term the activist leaders that minority 
use define themselves. The word is, course, 
fraught with political significance as, the past, was 
which has long since supplanted and 
most the U.S. press. Like 
term that connotes pride. Moreover, James Saslow, 
New York editor The Advocate, nationally distributed 
gay news magazine published San Mateo, California, 
explains: gay community uses the word ‘gay’ get 
away from the sexual connotations implicit the word 
‘homosexual.’ see the resistance the traditional press 
the use the word [as stemming from the fact that 
would force reporters confront the nonsexual aspects 
coverage gay rights and how our community has or- 
ganized 


Gaps, lapses blackouts 


Papers that, one way another, close themselves off 
from contact with on-staff gays and from their local gay 
communities repeatedly incur the risk missing out 
stories and producing distorted coverage stories they 
report. For example: 

The 1980 presidential election marked the emergence 
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gays political force the national level. Some papers 
took note what syndicated columnists Jack Germond 
and Jules Witcover described November 29, 1979, 
piece movement’s most ambitious project 
yet elect homosexual delegates the Democratic 
and Republican national conventions next summer ham- 
mer through gay-rights platform June 25, 
1980, for instance, The Minneapolis Tribune ran story 
headlined DEMOCRATIC PARTY ADOPTS GAY-RIGHTS PLANK; 
August that year The Washington Star and The 
Washington Post ran articles gay caucus activities the 
Democratic National Convention and followed with 
pieces the nomination gay activist Melvin Boozer 
vice-presidential candidate. The New York Times, the 
other hand, did not mention the gay caucus the nomina- 
tion openly gay vice-presidential candidate until after 
the convention and then only three paragraphs 
August piece Howell Raines 
and the last paragraph wire-service piece that ap- 
peared the same day. (The only mention the 
adoption the Democratic Party gay-rights plank 
which had the backing then-President Carter, and which 
marked the first time any major American political party had 
adopted such plank, was single sentence long June 
25, 1980, piece the platform.) 

June 18, 1981, the U.S. House Representatives 
debated the so-called McDonald Amendment, which would 


Protesting coverage: CBS Reports documentary called 
Power, Gay airedon April 16, 1980, was criticized 
not only gays such these shown front the CBS 
Broadcast Center New York City, but the National News 
Council. Ostensibly about the role gays play San Francisco 
politics, the documentary emphasized sadomasochism, public sex, 
and drag queens. Harry Britt, the city’s only openly 

gay city and county supervisor, was not mentioned seen 
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specifically deny federal legal services homosexuals 
discrimination cases and other cases which their sexual 
preference becomes issue, and which was attached 
bill authorizing federal funds for the Legal Services Corpo- 
ration. The following day, The Washington Post ran 
front-page story, headlined LEGAL SERVICES REPRIEVE 
VOTED, half which was devoted the ‘‘bitter, 
debate over the McDonald Amendment. 

New York, contrast, the emotional debate over the 
amendment first ever [in Congress] gay is- 
according Larry Bush, writer whose coverage 
the McDonald Amendment appeared several gay papers 
was almost completely ignored the city’s dailies. (The 
Daily News carried mention; the Post and the Times each 
devoted only single sentence the amendment.) Com- 
menting this near blackout, Lindsy Van Gelder, former 
New York Daily News reporter who lesbian, says, 
think that legislation was being passed against any other 
group, newspapers would know how cover it, but it’s not 
being done with (The McDonald Amendment 
passed the House vote 281 124, but was ignored 
the Senate the November rush pass temporary 
funding bill.) 

September 1981, Moral Majority leader Jerry 
Falwell held press conference which called upon 
Congress overturn District Columbia bill, passed 
the district’s City Council July, that removed most crimi- 
nal penalties for homosexual acts and sodomy between con- 
senting adults. (The bill also reduced the maximum sen- 
tence for forcible rape from life imprisonment twenty 
years change advocated some women’s groups be- 
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cause make convictions easier obtain and re- 
pealed provision that made crime for any male teacher 
over twenty-one have consensual sex with any female 
student under twenty-one.) The Washington Post covered 
the press conference September piece. it, Falwell 
described the city’s sex bill perverted act about per- 
verted and was quoted saying, would very 
terrible Washington D.C. became the gay capital the 
The article pointed out that Falwell’s attempt 
overturn the district bill marked first major thrust into 
D.C. politics the Moral 


here was flaw the Post’s coverage Falwell’s 
assault the bill and was not rectified during 
the three weeks between the fundamentalist’s press 
conference and Congress’s October vote overturn 
the district bill. The paper carried comment from 
the segment the city’s population singled out for attack 
Falwell: its gays. The Post finally got around providing 
Washington Post city editor Milton Coleman concedes 
that should have been effort get views people 
the gay following Falwell’s attack. But, 
says Coleman, did not want make look like gay 
because heterosexuals were affected the legisla- 
tion well and because the main issue was home rule. Gay 
writer Larry Bush, who has written op-ed pieces for The 
Washington Star and The New York Times, finds this ex- 
planation disingenuous. think there’s question that 
Falwell thought could win exciting feelings 
about says Bush, think The Wash- 
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straight weekly’s open gays: 

Unlike almost all other straight 
publications, The Village Voice 
routinely deals with gay topics and, 
uniquely, has its own gay coalition. 
think there’s one person 

the closet the says columnist 
Arthur Bell. ‘‘If the closet, 
the moment they get the Voice 

they jump right out. But they may back 
when they visit Mom West 
Shown left are most, but not all, 

the weekly’s gay writers, editors, and 
staff members. One absentee Bell 


Anti-gay violence: Until November 
1980, when two gay men were killed 
and six wounded Greenwich Village 
man shouting anti-gay epithets, 
New York City’s newspapers paid scant 
attention attacks gays though 
such assaults have had extensive 
coverage the gay press 


ington Post let him get away with part not giving 

Last spring, two Florida state legislators introduced the 
so-called Trask-Bush amendment rider attached the 
state’s general appropriations bill that was designed deny 
funding state universities that provide meeting place for 
any group that advocates sexual relations 
between persons not married each The amend- 
ment was directly declared 
Representative Tom Bush, one its sponsors. (Senator 
Alan Trask was the other sponsor.) The amendment was at- 
tached the Senate’s appropriations bill April 24, the 
House’s bill May 11. The bill was passed the House 
June 16, the Senate June 17. 

The Miami Herald ran dozens appropriations stories 
during those months but, according the paper’s morgue, 
did not once mention the Trask-Bush amendment. The 
Miami News carried single piece the amendment 
April story and May briefly mentioned its 
passage the House. The News, according its morgue, 
then dropped the subject until August 28, when Florida’s 
commissioner education announced that would chal- 
lenge the amendment the courts the ground that vio- 
lated First Amendment guarantees free speech and free 
assembly. The Herald got onto the story September 15. 
(The state’s Supreme Court struck down the amendment 
February 1982.) 

During the spring and summer 1981, when public dis- 
cussion could have affected legislation, the only Miami 
paper explain the significance the Trask-Bush amend- 
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ment, and keep readers posted its progress through the 
Senate and House, was South Florida’s gay paper, The 
Weekly News. 

Over period three days the weekend April 24, 
1981, New Orleans police rounded and jailed more than 
100 gay men and women series raids the French 
Quarter. (Those were charged with 
front gay bars.) The arrests prompted 
vigorous political response from the local gay community, 
which charged that the police were trying drive gays out 
the French Quarter. protest meeting attended 700 
gays helped persuade Mayor Ernest Morial and Police 
Chief Henry Morris promise investigate charges 
police harassment. (All charges against the arrested gays 
were subsequently dropped.) 

Two the city’s three network television stations 
WDSU (NBC) and VUE (ABC) followed the breaking 
story and sent film crews the protest meeting held the 
Tuesday following the weekend arrests. The Times- 
got around the story Wednes- 
day, April five days after the first arrests. The ac- 
count, buried section said nothing about the protest 
meeting, which would seem have been the logical peg, 
and failed include its tally arrests group thirty- 
nine gay men picked the previous Sunday. Reporter 
Allan Katz, who wrote the story, says: wanted 
somebody something hurry. You would think that 
because the story was four days old before they assigned 
reporter they didn’t consider major story. About the 
only time experience really try relate gay 
Katz when something really contro- 
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versial comes Apparently, the arrest more than 100 
men and women city not under martial law was not 
considered 

(Last October, its credit, the Times-Picayune/States- 

Item published two pieces enterprise reporting issues 
related gay rights. rule, however, the paper relies 
wire stories. easier for them pick wire 
says Iris Kelso, political writer for the paper, 
doesn’t involve lot decision about doing and who 
assign The paper’s index for 1981 lists twenty-eight 
references to, and stories about, homosexual topics; all but 
five were wire stories.) 
Anti-gay violence phenomenon common many 
cities, including, notoriously, New York. grim example 
occurred November 19, 1980, when man who later told 
police that hated homosexuals fired several rounds 
ammunition into gay bar Greenwich killing 
two men and wounding six others. month later, group 
teenagers went the Village, at- 
tacking dozen men, most whom were gay. Beatings 
gangs are almost routine occurrence. According Jay 
Watkins, spokesperson for the 1,000-member Chelsea 
Gay Association, which monitors attacks against the city’s 
gays, its Violent Crime Victim’s Hotline receives aver- 
age twelve calls each week. (One the hotline’s pur- 
poses bring the cases the attention the police.) 
This would mean that, the very least, roughly 600 such 
assaults take place yearly New York City. 

The Times covered the November shooting rampage, 
did the Daily News and the Post. But, unlike its tabloid 
competitors, the Times never sought any personal reaction 
from the city’s shaken gay community and, indeed, seems 
unwilling acknowledge the day-to-day existence anti- 
gay violence its own backyard, even while admitting its 
existence elsewhere. (An example November 27, 1981, 
piece, bearing San Francisco dateline, headed COAST CITY 
CURB ASSAULTS GANGS.) The Times, says Watkins, 
treats such attacks violence, not targeted 
adding, ‘‘When The New York Times presents them 
just another street assault, you wonder why they even 
bother cover (Peter Millones, the met- 
ropolitan editor, declined interviewed for this article.) 
Among the city’s papers that cover such assaults, and 
define them anti-gay, are the Daily News, the Post, The 
Village the Soho News, the Chelsea-Clinton 
neighborhood weekly, and The New York Native, gay 
biweekly. 


The San Francisco Chronicle one mainstream daily that 
has begun pursue news relating the lives gays lead and 
the issues that concern them would any other story. The 
Chronicle’s recent coverage anti-gay violence clear 
case point. Between September and December 10, 
1981, the paper ran least six articles the subject. Some 
were brief, such GAY ACTIVIST NEARLY KILLED S.F. 
KNIFERS and, two months later, GAYS OUTRAGED OVER 
STABBINGS; few were long, such VIOLENCE AND GAYS 
TURN THE TIDE, fifty-paragraph piece accom- 
panied five photos. This last article, pegged the sen- 
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tencing confessed killer four gay men, concluded 
with cogent quote that has implications for editors. The 
murders, said Gwenn Craig, president the Harvey Milk 
Gay Democratic Club, prove fundamental point we’ve 
been trying make for years. We’ve been saying that 
hatred gay people issue that our society has deal 
with. It’s real and brings tragedies like 


author these six pieces was Randy Shilts, who 

joined the Chronicle’s staff last summer after the 

paper made known that was looking for openly 

gay reporter. Shilts says his instructions are 

general reporting (most his pieces are this cate- 
gory) while keeping eye gay topics. Among other 
stories, has written features first acknowledged 
lesbian judge the and city’s first 
gay 

Shilts believes that his presence the staff has had ben- 
eficial effects both the way the paper perceived the 
city’s gay community and the quality the paper’s 
coverage it. gay community doesn’t feel 
did previously, says. know they 
have somebody they can call who won’t make queer 
jokes when they hang the phone. And within the paper 
think lot dumb things that are written because igno- 
rance, not malice, don’t appear because [his colleagues] can 
come and feel like they’re getting things clearer 

Asked gay reporter could objectively cover the city’s 
gay community, city editor Jerry Burns replied that the 
question was comparable asking black re- 
porter can cover black stories Jewish person Jewish 
story. You want build staff composed people 
variety 


Consciousness-raising the newsroom 


Hiring openly gay reporter, the Chronicle did, 
keeping and making the best use reporter who comes 
out his editor and colleagues, the New York Post has 
done, are obvious means upgrading paper’s coverage 
gays. But the prerequisite for improving coverage 
awareness that something lacking the existing news 
product. Gay activists have tried for years raise the 
press’s consciousness this score, and here and there they 
can point change. Boston, for example, the Globe 
altered its style rule allow the use noun and 
ran profile lesbian grandmother following meetings 
with local group called Lesbian and Gay Media Advo- 
cates. Minneapolis, Tribune assistant city editor John 
Addington says that meetings with gay leaders the 
together with the presence two openly gay 
reporters who have since moved other jobs, resulted 
increased coverage gay news. 

Ron Gold, former Guide editor and Variety reporter 
who served media liaison for the National Gay Task 
Force until 1979, believes that activists must not only 
sult editors but also them end what 
regards literal conspiracy the major media sup- 
press gay What Gold and others find particularly 
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wrongheaded about present coverage gays its focus 
the wilder fringes gay life the expense the domestic- 
ity the lives led the majority gay men and women 
and the development professional caucuses and gay 
communities. James Saslow, New York editor The Ad- 
says this connection: what captures the 
public’s mind are the sexual sensational aspects, rather 
than the full picture the lives lead. Nothing else gets 
through. It’s there’s filter the city editor’s 

Conceivably, the establishment this spring national 
gay wire service could alert attentive mainstream editors 
range stories they would otherwise not pick on. The 
wire. service, which being set the Gay Press As- 
sociation, will based New York City. the meantime, 
the paucity nonsensational and nonpolitical pieces 
gays suggests that the the city editor’s 
may, over the years, have become virtually impermeable. 
This reporter’s survey coverage indicated that, while pa- 
pers frequently present gays crime drag-queen con- 
text and sporadically report their political activities, they 
almost never treat the wider issues how gays live, the 
problems gay child faces, the psychological and social 
aspects being gay. The Globe’s February 1981, profile 
lesbian grandmother; June 21, 1981, Washington Post 
piece headlined GAY COUPLE LIVING TOGETHER FINDS OLD 
RULES NOT and Randy Shilts’s San Francisco 
Chronicle pieces demonstrate that papers can present gays 
as, quite simply, people but such pieces are rare. 

the January 21, 1982, Advocate, media columnist 
Randy Alfred observed: the gay angle essentially ir- 
relevant the story’s news value, will mentioned only 
the story negative. alleged arsonist who ciaims 
gay ‘gay arsonist,’ but humanitarian doctor 

The observation apt, but begs the question how 
journalists can extricate themselves from this bind until 
more gays whom the public respects step out the closet, 
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the job: Randy Shilts was 


Chronicle last summer 

openly gay reporter. far 
known, the Chronicle 
the only mainstream daily 
have actively sought out 

gay reporter. addition 
general assignment 
Shilts provides coverage 
gay subjects 


CJR/Eric Luse 


thus making possible for them defined gay. 
so, course, requires guts. Not so, meanwhile, helps 
perpetuate the present stasis, which the press transmits 
intolerant and ill-informed society the kind cover- 
age that, being only marginally better informed, does little 
educate that society out its intolerance. 

biggest enemies [faced gay activists trying ef- 
fect change] are the totally closeted people who have real 
says the NBC news executive who describes him- 
self gay but not for His comment 
echoed many gays the news media, who perceive 
promotion power means which institutions unwit- 
tingly force closeted gays become, appear, 
homophobic: the more they have protect, the more care- 
ful they are disguise themselves some, marrying 
and raising family; some, expressing their contempt for 


oan Cook, metro desk reporter The New York 

Times and chairperson The Newspaper Guild’s 

unit the paper, says: know it’s problem felt 

homosexuals the uncertainty knowing what 

will happen they become open. don’t know that 
there are any guarantees for anyone advancing the body so- 
cial. Everybody takes risks. You decide whether 

would unfair, however, place the burden 
change the shoulders gays. Surely, the very least, 
editors have responsibility provide newsroom climate 
which reporters, straight gay, can suggest that stories 
about gays pursued without fearing that their motives 
will questioned their future the paper imperiled. 
Surely, too, one might expect conscientious editors and re- 
porters review their past coverage stories relating 
gays and then ask themselves one question: Have their 
attitudes toward homosexuality affected their ability per- 
ceive and report reality? 
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the other paper has it, 
news. Really? Still? 
the Trib changing? 
Will the Sun-Times let it? 


RALPH WHITEHEAD, JR. 


few weeks ago, full ten years after dropped 

timecard into its slot the Tribune Tower for the 

last time, returned Chicago and its city rooms 

for while see one America’s great news- 

paper towns still pulsing with much color and 
competition was back 1972, before lost its two af- 
ternoon dailies Chicago Today the Daily News 

Compared most cities, Chicago certainly remains 
competitive. The two surviving dailies, the Tribune and the 
Sun-Times, must more evenly matched than any other 
pair competing newspapers the country. The full-sized 
Tribune, study shows, sells more copies; the tab- 
loid Sun-Times, through stronger pass-along readership, 
draws more readers. The papers don’t divide the market 
A.M. and P.M., nor they split economic class, the 
papers New York and Los Angeles do. Since both the 
Chicago dailies enjoy strong demographic base, they truly 
toe-to-toe seven mornings week. 

Moreover, the newspapers have contained the force 
local television news. Hindsight and the conventional wis- 
dom, course, blame the rise news for the fall 
P.M. papers, especially industrial cities like Chicago. 
This led fear that would keep rising and Chicago’s 


Ralph Whitehead, Jr., professor journalism the University 
Massachusetts Amherst, native Chicago and has 
worked for two the city’s newspapers: the Sun-Times and the 
now-defunct Chicago Today. 


Golden vs. Axelrod 
Harry Golden, Jr. (near 
right) the Sun-Times and 
David Axelrod the Trib 
both cover city 
Golden person, Axelrod 
mainly phone. Both are 
masters the fine art 
i.e., beating 
the other fellow into print 
with his own story 


newspaper readership would keep falling until one the 
A.M. papers got wobbly. Even though the city’s three net- 
work are aggressive (see sidebar, page 40), even 
though they now air total six-and-a-half hours news 
every evening, and even though all three field strong inves- 
tigative units, this happened. Each newspaper 
negotiated its separate peace with TV. The Tribune tries 
what cannot do, the longer story based more ideas 
than images. The Sun-Times tries complement TV. 
you see the news ten o’clock night, in- 
terested reading more detail the the 
argues Alan Mutter, the paper’s city editor. 
What’s more, the workaday rhetoric Chicago reporters 
still splits the world into the black-and-white polarities 
competition: you either scoop get scooped, pal. After 
hours, the bravado The Front Page still surfaces bar- 
room conversation. Chicago reporters know they work 
salty tradition and they’re still glad tell you all about it. 
All this helps keep the competitive spirit alive 
Chicago, and the city’s newspapers fact compete 


letter from Chicago 


fiercely those occasions when they feel impelled treat 
each other adversaries reporting story. This sort 
skirmishing was well understood generation ago, when 
competition flourished dozens larger cities the 
United States, but may need some explaining today. 
Competition doesn’t occur here just because good story 
surfaces. occurs because there’s good story and the 
other side has it. The rival paper then competes going 
after the story for reasons that have with the competi- 
tor much with the story itself: you work for the story 
and against the other paper. These impulses can lead ex- 
cess, course sure, it’s only so-so story, but the other 
side has it. Still, such impulses can also just what com- 
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Petacque 
vs. Neubauer 

Ait Petacque (far left), 
Sun-Times investigative re- 
porter and columnist, 
virtuoso 
overcoming competi- 
tor’s early lead. Often that 
competitor Chuck 
Neubauer the Trib. 
stories amazing research 
says Petacque. study 
them line line. Then 
steal 
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petition supposed do: keep both sides honest. 

Competition here, should point out, flows established 
patterns. Reporters don’t just walk into Chicago newsrooms 
with coffee and sweet roll and say, boss, what can 
Compete that lends form and pace the dailies’ duels. Its 
roots back the era many-sided competition, and 
some respects seems little dated and even ritualistic. 
matter fact, one the Chicago papers has all but de- 
cided pull out the game and break the mold that has 
shaped generations Chicago reporters. But the old tradi- 
tion, the following examples demonstrate, still strong 
enough give newspapering this city rich and distinc- 
tive flavor. 


Spoiler 


When Harry Golden, Jr. joined the Sun-Times sixteen years 
ago, one his first assignments was help campaign 
against plan expand McCormick Place. This vast lake- 
front convention hall was built with public funds, but the 
behest the rival Tribune, monument its late pub- 
lisher, Colonel Robert McCormick. our 
reason for the fight was save our precious lake 
says Golden. fact, were out screw the 

These days, Golden often competes against Trib re- 
porter named David Axelrod. Their beats are different, but 
they overlap. Golden covers city government, Axelrod 
covers city politics. Golden works city hall; Axelrod 
his own newsroom. Golden deals face-to-face with his 
sources the corridors and stairwells, while Axelrod tries 
work city hall quietly the phone. fifty-four, Golden 
has the contacts that come with experience; Axelrod, 
twenty-seven, the new boy. The two men rarely see each 
other the flesh, but they watch each other remote con- 
trol and figure each other’s working nightmares. Last 
summer, matter fact, Axelrod stung Golden with 
scoop the city’s finances. 

Ten weeks later, Axelrod was working investiga- 
tive piece how the children Mayor Jane Byrne’s aides 
were getting patronage jobs the airport. wanted pop 
for Sunday, so, Thursday, walked into city hall 
ask official confirm deny. The man sent him away 
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with promise get him the information that afternoon. 
told got tied and would get first 
thing says Axelrod. didn’t feel right, 

That night, Axelrod got midnight phone call from his 
desk with order match Sun-Times story: BYRNE 
AIDES’ KIN LAND O’HARE Axelrod quickly filed for the 
late editions and learned never again leave tracks where 
Harry Golden might find them. 

The Sun-Times story fits standard mold Chicago, the 
spoiler story. Reporters here can’t just investigations; 
they’ve got hide their gumshoe work and alert for the 
chance investigate the other side’s investigations. Early 
last year, the Trib worked spoiler defuse eight- 
month Sun-Times investigation insurance fraud, but was 
foiled when the tabloid realized what the Trib was and 
rushed into print day early. then spoiled Trib stories 
ambulance ripoffs and bingo. 

can’t really steal the whole story the last min- 
says Gene Mustain, Sun-Times investigative re- 
porter. you can steal the headline. this town, that 
still counts for 


Tha Recovery 


The recovery story also fits the Chicago mold. recover 
with skill grab story from the opponent’s early edi- 
tions and match before the home-delivery editions 
bed. Or, it’s running story, the goal match the 
first day and then jump ahead the competition for the sec- 
ond and subsequent days. 

The virtuoso the recovery Art Petacque, white, 
male, age fifty-seven, 1974 Pulitzer Prize-winner, son 
police captain, veteran forty years the trade, investiga- 
tive reporter and columnist for the Sun-Times. 

Because he’s used often for recoveries, his paper has 
equipped him with beeper with fifty-mile range. 
weekends his summer home Wisconsin, stays close 
the phone the hours before Saturday noon, because the 
Sunday Trib’s first edition comes then and his desk may 
need him chase story it. files quickly, preferring 
the spoken the written word, and dictates his stories 
pungent journalese, e.g., addition Lombardo, syndi- 
cate figures under scrutiny the caper include The Clown’s 
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Royko vs. Wiedrich 

When Bob Wiedrich the Trib (far 
right) broke story alleged mob 
manipulation police 
department, Sun-Times reporter Art 
Petacque and columnist Mike Royko 
teamed knock his story down. 
story being hyped the 
Chicago Tribune, which loathes 
Mayor Byrne... Royko ob- 
served his column. ‘‘And 
Tribune columnist who 
pal the two demoted deputies, 
has made career out shrieking 
hysterically 


two top musclemen and suspected hit 

Petacque’s Axelrod Tribune investigative reporter, 
Chuck Neubauer, thirty-two. Petacque works sources, 
while Neubauer works documents. Petacque likes hit 
story quickly and then run for the next one; Neubauer will 
spend years stalking quarry. Petacque will crank story 
day and then break eight more exclusive items his Sun- 
day column; Neubauer picks targets carefully, breaks 
story month, and draws blood every time. They view each 
other with wariness and respect. you’ve got twenty-four 
hours story, only Art can says Neubauer. 
stories amazing research could never says 
Petacque. study them line line. Then steal 

One Sunday couple years ago, the Trib led with 
carefully done Neubauer story leveling conflict-of-interest 
charges against former county assessor, Thomas Tully. 
Petacque fielded his desk’s Wisconsin and spent 
hours the phone. still see Chuck’s back but 
couldn’t catch right says, kept work- 
ing Sunday for the Monday The effort paid off: 
Monday the Sun-Times was able top the Tribune with 
Petacque story: GRAND JURY PROBES FORMER ASSESSOR 
TULLY. 

happens, the Tully deals under scrutiny the grand 
jury weren’t the same those detailed Neubauer. But 
this considered fine point Chicago, where news 
grand jury often trumps investigative aces. Says Petacque: 


The Knockdown 


Saturday morning the spring 1980, the Trib’s 
Sunday bulldog hit the street with banner headline: MoB 
FORCED OUT, TOP POLICEMAN SAYS. the day wore on, 
the story kept building other demoted police officials 
jumped in, all them accusing the crime syndicate 
working through the mayor’s office manipulate the police 
department. Written Bob Wiedrich, reporter-turned- 
columnist, the Trib’s story its final edition upped the ante 
with six-column head that had former police superinten- 
dent pointing his finger local pol with reputed ties 
organized crime: LEONARDI SAYS CITY OFFICIALS 
FRONTED FOR D’ARCO. 
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The Trib’s street-savvy m.e., William Jones, was quar- 
terbacking its coverage. Marine Corps veteran, Pulitzer 
Prize-winner, feared competitor, Jones, now forty-two, 
took the traditional precaution keeping the key cops away 
from other news organizations the story grew. Two aides 
the mayor suddenly resigned and the state’s attorney 
called grand jury look into the charges. Monday, the 
Trib’s front page pulled the mayor into the storm: BYRNE: 
CLEAN, WILLING TESTIFY. 

The Sun-Times was stymied for those first two days. But 
Monday, they got set for Tuesday’s paper, Petacque 
and columnist Mike Royko figured they now knew enough 
least knock the Tribune stories down. Petacque put to- 
gether front-page story that tied the police demotions 
performance, not politics. his page-two column, Royko 
unloaded the other side: story being hyped 
the Chicago Tribune, which loathes Mayor And 
Tribune columnist, who pal the two demoted dep- 
uties, has made career out shrieking hysterically 

For the next week, the newspapers spun versions 
events different you might find Pravda and The 
Wall Street Journal. The battle itself was wash, but its 
thundering sound track and wide-screen dimensions, and 
the appearance ex-journalists starring roles (two the 
city hall players were former reporters, one for the Trib, the 
other for the Sun-Times), made for sprawling drama within 
tight professional circle. 

The Cardinal Cody story was later case exposé-and- 
knockdown. September 10, 1981, the Sun-Times 
opened the play printing evidence suggesting that John 
Cardinal Cody, the Roman Catholic archbishop Chicago, 
had diverted church funds into private uses, thereby violat- 
ing the laws both church and state. Furthermore, the 
Sun-Times said, U.S. grand jury was looking into this evi- 
dence. Unable get the financial documents cited the 
Sun-Times article, the Tribune set out knock down its 
rival’s scoop giving the cardinal’s side the story its 
news pages and defending him editorially. happened, 
the Tribune and the cardinal were both using the same law- 
yer, Don Reuben. talks with other news organiza- 
tions, Sun-Times reporters pointed this arrangement 
way knocking down the knockdown. 
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ten years ago, you had questioned such moves, 
you had asked Chicago reporters just why they did 
these things, the answer would have come back with 
speed and conviction: because the forces 
the four-sided newspaper market are powerful 

the forces nature. compete just Lake Michigan 

pounds away its shoreline. 

Today, the answers are different. the younger re- 
porters will concede, it’s hard for them say why they 
it. It’s the custom, game, something the boss seems 
want, pointless exercise that helps least make 
the day faster say these things, simply 
shrug. The older reporters measure their words carefully. 
Thomas Jefferson and Liebling have taught them, 
two newspapers (and this assumes two ownerships, there 
are Chicago) are infinitely better than one. They wouldn’t 
want this home truth lost obscured underplayed. 
archaic bouts competition are the price pay for the 
survival the survivors, then they’re willing pay 
carrying out the old rituals. Yet they will also acknowledge 
the truth different proposition: namely, two newspapers 
aren’t half competitive four used be. 

afternoon newspapers set the competitive pace 
this says Mike Royko, whose daily column moved 
the Sun-Times after the collapse the Daily News. 
had define themselves against the morning papers 
and television, just put bread the 

forty-nine, Royko man with hard-knuckled hands, 
white hair, and set Slavic cheekbones striking the 
tail fins Chevrolet. used battle the late 
Richard Daley see who could the more authentic and 
persuasive voice for Chicago’s blue-collar neighborhoods. 
With Daley gone, Royko picking other fights, but with 
less venom and even more humor. He’s also willing now 
step offstage and reveal himself thoughtful man with 
eye for subtle distinctions. 

afternoon papers needed the newsstand 
says. we’d try things. take risks. weren’t 
competitive, that’s the wrong word for it. were entre- 
preneurial, and this spirit can’t strong with only two 
papers. With four sides it, the old game was much more 
complex than now, more far-flung, more moving parts. 
You had more possibilities, more action, more variations. 
The velocity was much 

Those words can still trigger the jitters used feel 
rookie Chicago. you were assigned one the top 
eight ten local stories the day, you knew you were 
boxed the workings the four-sided game. the end 
the news cycle, your editor could spread all four versions 
the story the desk and check yours, word for word. 
the other three agreed and yours varied, then you carried the 
burden proof. the same time, you always felt the pres- 
sure get something that all three the others missed. 
You were against three pairs elbows, not just one, and 
you had fight three times hard. 

the reporters’ ranks, the Sun-Times’s Petacque will 
make the case for the traditional mold, since sees al- 
ternative. does his own grassroots market research 
all-night drugstore public transit transfer point few 
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miles outside the city limits. get people from all 
walks life going through says Petacque. stand 
there and watch them through the two piles news- 
papers. lot people, before money and time got tighter, 
used buy both. Now, they’re only going spend the one 
quarter. They shop. They pick these two papers now. 
They through the first few pages. It’s like they’re trying 
clothing. you ask me, what they’re looking for 
something the one paper has and the other paper doesn’t. 
They’re looking for your scoops and exclusives. That’s 
what moves 

The editor-turned-publisher the Sun-Times, James 
Hoge, forty-six, also puts competitive moves: 
here compete, Hoge clearly means 
what says, but competitiveness obviously has some- 
what different meaning Hoge and the Sun-Times than 
had ten years ago. 

One clue the nature this change the way Hoge and 
his newspaper have come resemble each other over the 
years. The newspaper, grows more gentrified its look 
and its readership, moving the direction his silk- 
stocking background. the same time, Hoge, New 
Yorker, has been taking more tabloid features. His voice 
harsher, with staccato pace and even wise guy’s edge 
it. handles his cigar differently, besides. used 
move fluid loops, were taking his ease club 
off Wall Street. Now, uses stab the air with all the 
brittle energy Chicago press agent. 

You can sense him consciously work placing his news- 
paper the marketplace and culture Chicago, where it’s 
vital find the proper blend mass and class. helps 
this city known competitor, and the Sun-Times 
tries come off snappy and scrappy, the underdog. For 
the moment, the competitive rituals the older mode still 
help build this portrait. The cultural model, happens, 
the Chicago White Sox, the Go-Go-Chi-Sox, with bells 
and whistles the scoreboard, the guys come 
with spikes high and fight you for every base. 


its side the street, the Tribune has all but de- 

cided break the old mold and discard the rituals 

competition. level frenzy, this town and 

this building, gets too high says 

James Squires, thirty-eight, who joined the 
Tribune ten years ago its national political correspondent, 
moved the editorship the Tribune Company’s Or- 
lando, Florida, newspaper, the Sentinel-Star, and was 
brought back Chicago last July the Trib’s new editor. 
Squires, who never covered local news Chicago and thus 
never acquired the addiction adrenalin that this can breed, 
adds, excitement that goes with beating the other guy 
may not really important our readers the future 
Chicago, even means something us. 

don’t live, won’t live every day just react the 
Sun-Times. fun, but it’s not nearly important was 
thirty years ago, even means every often that the 
other guy has story don’t 

understand Squires full, you need quick sense 
what the was like until roughly 1970. was, 


Hoge vs. Squires 
Publisher James Hoge 
(near right) the Sun- 
Times wedded the old 
competitive rituals Chi- 
cago journalism. 
James Squires, the 
new editor, wants 
put those rituals behind 
him. Says Squires, 
live, live every day 
just react the Sun- 
Times 


course, deeply conservative newspaper. checked its 
news columns against the 1924 Republican platform and 
used its editorials pedestals for such heroes Joseph 
McCarthy and Douglas MacArthur. More the point, 
though, its inner workings were monstrously bureaucratic. 

Its power was diffused through dozen different depart- 
ments. Its paperwork and red tape could measured only 
the warehouse-full. had Rube Goldberg set checks 
and balances. Anybody could make decision, but nobody 
could make decision. And its massive editions had enough 
space give few graphs just about anything. The Trib 
simply absorbed whatever the other news organizations 
were printing, were likely print the next twenty-four 
hours. 

calls managing editor Bill son the old Trib and 
father the new one. have idea what the origin the 
phrase was, but meant three-paragraph story. were 
asked write all kinds them every day, just the editors 
could cover their tail, even they’d wind the overmat- 
ter. That’s why hundreds our young reporters left the 
paper the sixties take the more exciting and roman- 
tic work they could find doing p.r. for the telephone com- 
pany. When say don’t want react the Sun- 
Times, we’re talking about those old bureaucratic 

not diminishing the Sun-Times, quite the oppo- 
adds Squires. count ourselves the handful 
national newspapers, but we’re alone having our hands 
full home. The L.A. Times dominates its region, the Post 
has Washington all itself, and The New York Times isn’t 
really forced its market great New York news- 
paper. have luxury. Here, the Sun-Times ready 
eat our lunch every day. we’ve got balance our goals 
and resources with care and The Tribune has 
the advantage the sinews war: overseas bureaus 
London, Moscow, Peking, and Jerusalem; domestic bu- 
reaus Atlanta, New York, and Los Angeles; Washing- 
ton bureau twice large the Sun-Times’s; plans open 
bureaus later this year cover Latin America and the Mid- 
west; and ninety editorial employees assigned just the 
Chicago suburbs. Squires digging for prolonged 
set-piece battle, but he’s worried lest his infantry captains 
expend too many shells and troops repelling guerrilla 
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raids the Sun-Times. (Squires concedes that the impulse 
fight back strong. rip off with amazing 
says.) 


ing not much the persistence traditional 
forms competition, but, rather, the success 
the two surviving papers sustaining notably 
different cultural identities. 

The has always been the voice the small towns 
the Midwest, and still sells more than 100,000 copies 
day downstate Illinois and adjoining states. Its offices 
are the city, course, just the Sears Roebuck head- 
quarters can found there, but isn’t strictly speaking 
the city, any more than the Sears mail-order catalogue is. 
For long time, several key editorial posts the Tribune 
were held men from Indiana. The paper showed this, 
with its evocations lemonade, weeping willow trees, and 
the Stars and Stripes the town square. When the 
Tribune’s readers left the small towns they took their cul- 
tural values with them they followed Sister Carrie into the 
big city, chose after World War pass the 
cornfields favor education and new home 
the Chicago suburbs. The Tribune knew how follow 
these readers onto new ground, and how continue 
speak for the old values new setting. Today, the sheer 
size the Tribune, with its 260-page Sunday editions, 
longer stands for Victorian homes with sagging porches, but 
for rambling split-levels half-acre suburban lots. 

The Sun-Times, the paper the city, has changed with 
its readers too. The old Times was Chicago’s great 
working-class tabloid. helped you play the horses and 
took labor’s side the industrial disputes the 1930s and 
1940s. The Sun, course, was Marshall Field inter- 
nationalist counterweight the isolationism. The 
two papers came together after the war with interesting 
blend street savvy and urbanity. The Sun-Times has 
always been little too crowded, little too raucous, just 
the way Chicago is, but followed the impulse city life 
even this impulse left the city and spilled into the 
suburbs. The compact size the Sun-Times longer 
stands for four-room walk-ups, but for four-room con- 
dominiums with natural-wood floors and Swedish ivy. 


hat makes newspaper rivalry Chicago interest- 
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here are growing grounds for concern 

about the health and vitality high- 
education America. Public and pri- 
vate universities face troubled futures 
rooted fiscal uncertainties that strike 
the heart the educational mission. 

Budgets and endowments are being rav- 
aged inflation. Faculty salary scales 
are under pressure; pay dropped 20% 
constant dollars during the last decade. 
Enrollments are the decline, particu- 
larly graduate studies. Bright young 
people are turning away from academic 
careers. With their budgets squeezed, uni- 
versities are deferring needed mainte- 
nance. They are stinting books for 
their libraries and instruments for their 
labs. 

All this threatens the continued qual- 
ity on-campus teaching, scholarship, 
inquiry, innovation, and research: func- 
tions vital the underpinnings 
edge our democratic society. 

Take basic research, the search for 
knowledge that enables more 
things better ways. least 60% all 
the basic research the U.S. done 
universities. On-campus research and de- 
velopment 1979 exceeded billion 
value, and more than $3.5 billion the 
total represented basic research, dis- 
tinct from applied research and engineer- 
ing development. 

The U.S. government has been the 
principal sponsor basic research uni- 
versities. However, government support 
has been weakening recent years. One 
measure hope the increasing in- 
volvement the business community 
supporting university research and con- 
tributing other ways the strengthen- 


Campus and the Corporation 


ing higher education. 

Still, there’s large room for growth 
corporate help for education. 
has gained understanding the 
role the universities and the value 
free notes the Committee for 
Corporate Support Private Universi- 
ties. result substantial increase 
business support higher education 
measured inflated dollars. But 
constant dollars, has risen only margin- 
What’s especially disturbing that 
many corporations give little nothing 
higher education. 

Inducing more companies support 
higher education the task taken 
the Boston-based committee. not 
fund-raising agency. Rather, ad- 
vocate, exhorter, working foster 
closer relationships between campus and 
the corporation. 

Corporations turn the campus for 
the talented, trained people they need. 
They draw the ideas and innovations 
that flow from university scholarship 
and research. business has direct self- 
interest getting closer the higher ed- 
ucation community, finding out what the 
needs are, and helping fill them. There 
are many ways help: direct research 
grants, capital contributions, matching 
employees’ gifts universities, fellow- 
ships for young teacher-scholars, coop- 
erative projects teaching and research. 

Increasing ties understanding and 
support are being formed between busi- 
ness and education. Such links are mu- 
tually valuable. They serve both institu- 
tions, along with the broad public inter- 
est. They should multiplied and 
strengthened. 


UNITED 
TECHNOLOGIES 


Front 


Chicago’s three major stations have come age force for 
aggressive reporting, and their daily newscasts are becoming 
new arena for local competition the Front Page spirit. part, 
this happening because the old spirit stagy enough play well 
television: some reporters wear trench coats the air 
outside for live report or, the studic, they 
will appear shirt-sleeves and red suspenders. 

But there are other reasons for the more muscular competition 
Chicagoans have been seeing their screens. The death the 
afternoon newspapers sent seasoned print journalists into TV. And 
while the shorter lead times made possible the newer tape 
technologies have quickened the pace Chicago’s television news 
day, longer newscasts have permitted longer and more penetrating 
stories. routine now for air the equivalents first-day 
lead and second-day lead the same story the same evening 
newscast. 

the competition for ratings, the major owned-and- 
operated stations have come rely heavily the Big Story 
strategy. major story breaking, viewers are spinning their 
dials for says Paul Beavers, news director NBC’s 
station, WMAQ-TV. sampling you. you’re doing 
good job, then it’s your rare chance cut into the bedrock an- 
other station’s audience 

Recently, coverage noon-hour construction accident 
Chicago’s Loop showed work. WMAQ got the first 
crew the site and set live signal broadcast on-the-scene 
bulletins throughout the afternoon. the newsroom, WMAQ’s 
assignment manager, John McHugh, former reporter for the 
Daily News and Chicago Today, kept his station’s early lead, 
watched the competition bank monitors, maneuvered 
eight crews across the Chicago chessboard, and supervised six 
people who were gathering information phone. 

the old days, you’d send six crews the scene and 
the Keystone explains McHugh. send few 
people possible the focal point and use the phones route 


John McHugh, assignment manager WMAQ-TV 


information through single point and then convey the scene 
support the reporter there goes live the air. don’t 
settle for just the hard news anymore. The key now pursuit: why 
did the accident 

this day, WMAQ’s early newscast came the air 4:30 
P.M. with twelve minutes live coverage both the event itself 
and speculation its causes. 5:00, WMAQ updated the what 
and the why this Big Story. 

competitive intensity seems have paid off. Arbi- 
tron’s overnight ratings put WMAQ the lead for the first hour 
its regular early newscast. For the second half-hour, 5:30, 
Nielsen put the station close second, behind the established 
leader Chicago’s news ratings, WBBM-TV, the CBS station, 
but well ahead WLS, the ABC o-and-o. For WMAQ, this was 
solid showing. 

The following morning, Saturday, December 12, 1981, every 
word the Sun-Times’s coverage, the front page and inside, 
merely gave the breakfast reader the information that 
WMAQ had been broadcasting fifteen-and-a-half hours before. 
Tribune readers got little more. 


its readers have moved from tenement high-rise, the 
Sun-Times has moved with them. 

The newspapers longer speak for radically different 
ways life, but they speak for different sensibilities, 
and drop one paper and begin taking the other still 
culturally charged decision for readers here. The Tribune 
can make break candidate for statewide office; the 
Sun-Times can the same races for city office. Tribune 
executives support Northwestern University; Sun-Times 
executives enjoy their ties the University Chicago. The 
Tribune company now owns the Cubs. The Sun-Times, 
said, evokes the White Sox. 


ome final reflections: hope the newspapers here 
crack the old competitive mold single 
whack, since couple its elements ought 
modernized, not discarded. The recovery story, 
sure, tied foolish principle: the other guy 
got and didn’t, let’s hurry and get before too 
many people notice. any case, opportunities for recovery 
stories are likely become much scarcer the next few 
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years, more stories both newspapers move from simple 
reports what sources are saying careful analyses. 
Petacque headline doesn’t really beat Neubauer story-in- 
depth, matter what the old rules say. 

The spoiler, however, worth updating, since the under- 
lying principle, however foolishly may applied, 
sound namely, that one newspaper ought keep watch 
the other’s investigations. The point should not sim- 
ply rush into print few hours ahead the other side. 
The purpose should use the natural workings the 
newspaper marketplace keep check the enormous 
power investigative journalism. Chicago, major 
newspaper investigation event; ought covered 
the opposing paper, not spoiled. 

for the knockdown, well, all needs little polish. 
takes the reader behind the scenes, shows the inner 
workings news organizations, and tries pierce the 
motives the powerful. calls newspapers account and 
does more than anything know demystify the jour- 
nalistic priesthood. Chicago gives this custom, then 
will indeed have put end its competitive era. 

’ 
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When Gov. William Milliken 
announced withdrawal his support 
for 1982 property tax relief, the reac- 
tion Michigan residents was sharply 
divided. And were the editorial 
opinions the Gannett newspapers 
that state. 

the Port Huron Times Herald, 
the action taken the governor had 
“unexpectedly but decisively made 
him completely expendable 
accused Milliken “closing his eyes 
reality” and the “groundswell 


a 


near rebellion against property taxes” 
that had already struck California and 
Massachusetts. 

the Battle Creek Enquirer and 
News, however, Milliken “made the 
right decision withdrawing his pro- 
posal.” The Enquirer and News felt 
that broader public understanding 
the state’s problems should precede 
any tax reform measure. 

the Lansing State Journal, 
which came down between these 
poles, the move was merely “risky 
political but one that had been 
made “inevitable the continuing 
decline the state’s economy.” 

Those different points view 
were arrived individually 
publishers and editors those 
newspapers exercising their indepen- 
dent professional judgment and local 
understanding built decades 
newspapering experience the state. 

Such diversity not unusual for 
Gannett member newspapers. 
matter principle, every Gannett 
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voice free express its own opin- 
ions, serve its own community and 
meet its professional obligations its 
local managers see fit. 

That freedom rings throughout 
Gannett, from Nashville Oakland, 
from St. Cloud St. Thomas, from 
Olympia Burlington. rings 
news coverage, editorial opinions, 
community service, each member 
serves its own audience own way. 

For more information about 
Gannett, write: Gannett Co., Inc.; 
Corporate Communications; Lincoln 
Tower; Rochester, N.Y. 14604, 
call (716) 546-8600. 
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city-owned Peale Museum was 
being renovated when Baltimore 
Sun reporter Fraser Smith ar- 
rived talk with its executive director 
the summer 1979. Some the ar- 
tifacts from the museum’s collection 
were under wraps, others crated for 
safekeeping. Smith wanted some infor- 
mation about the construction work that 
was going information museum 
officials politely, but firmly, refused 
give him. While was true that the 
museum received both private and pub- 
lic money, Smith was told, was not 
public agency and did not have give 
him information about bids contracts. 
Smith, veteran city hall reporter, 
didn’t buy it. Checking around, 
learned that the museum was one 
several apparently public institutions run 
similarly secretive Baltimore 
porations,’’ all orbiting around the 
office Mayor William Donald 
Schaefer. One city official told Smith 
that study had been done these 
corporations, 


Diana Henriques, visiting fellow Prince- 
authority corruption for the Daniel and 
Florence Guggenheim Foundation. She 
leave absence from the Trenton Times 
New Jersey, where she has worked 
reporter since 1976. the Times, she 
probed the New Jersey Housing Finance 
Agency, sparking major management 
overhaul, state crime commission study, 
and the conviction several HFA develop- 
ers and consultants. Heather Dembert 
helped with the research for this article. 
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Smith didn’t buy that either. After 
month hectoring the mayor, finally 
held the study his hands. Thumbing 
through the Sun newsroom, was 
astonished. you discover that 
there $100-million bank city 
government that nobody knows 
remarked recently, gets your at- 

held Smith’s attention, and that 
editors Steven Luxenberg and Gilbert 
Watson 3rd, through extensive in- 
vestigation that was published April 
The twenty-one-article series revealed 
the degree which the traditional city 
government had been all but supplanted 
network mayoral corporations, 
doing the public’s business with mostly 
public funds but often doing secret. 
These corporations were running city 
facilities, lending money private 
builders, buying and reselling land, bail- 
ing out shaky private projects all with 
few public hearings, little competitive 
bidding, primitive fiscal controls, and 
scant regard for federal, state, city 
official city-government study revealed, 
that was nearing its 

And yet, until the publication 
Smith’s series, few Baltimore residents 
even knew the corporations existed. 

The political behemoth Smith dis- 
covered lurking behind the facade his 
city’s government was simply 
more variant the most and 
prolific species government creature 
America today the public author- 
ity. public authority government 
agency disguised statute and struc- 
ture look like private corporation. 
Its disguise includes politically ap- 
pointed board directors, powerful 
chief executive with enormous day-to- 
day discretion Robert Moses was 
memorable example and bank ac- 
count separate from the official govern- 
ment treasury. Authorities generally 
raise money selling tax-exempt 
bonds, but some also get federal state 
subsidies and grants. According 


public-authority expert Annmarie 
Walsh, author The Public’s Business, 
there are between 5,000 and 7,000 pub- 
lic authorities the U.S. and new ones 
are being created all the time. 

The picture presented them the 
press generally innocuous: all these 
agencies ever seem sell 
bonds. government beat and 
especially investigative target 
authorities remain the least visible crea- 
tures the political landscape, despite 
physiology and habitat that many law 
enforcement experts believe make them 
remarkably prone corruption. 

almost decision they 
make that make money for 
observes New Jersey Supe- 
rior Court Judge Judith Yaskin, who, 
the top aide the state’s attorney 
general, both served several public 
authorities and prosecuted number 
public-authority employees. 
are let, money loaned out. So, 
course, corruption shows 


xpert Annmarie Walsh agrees 

authorities tend 

reflect the politics the area,’ 

she says. those politics are corrupt, 

then the public authority can become the 
ideal vehicle for 

that became clear Smith and few 
other journalists who have attempted 
probe into public-authority govern- 
ment. The arcane language and 
machinery the municipal bond market 
provide obscuring shield. Authorities 
are often exempt from the sunshine laws 
conflict-of-interest laws that govern 
traditional state city agencies, making 
hard get records cover meetings. 
They are generally free legislative 
budget review. They almost seem not 
comes time sell tax-exempt bonds. 

one thing you have un- 
derstand about the New Mexico Mort- 
gage Finance explains Tim 
Gallagher, who investigated that au- 
thority reporter The Albuquerque 
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Tribune. ‘‘The MFA not really state 
agency the way you might consider 
the Health Department.’’ Its meetings 
were rarely covered, unless bond sale 
provide low-cost home mortgage 
money was scheduled announced. 
then the stories were very posi- 
tive, the bond money were manna 
from Gallagher says. 

But late one evening toward the end 
1980, Gallagher got call from 
political source warning him that the 
next day’s MFA meeting would 
worth covering because the state attor- 
ney general was going report his 
probe the MFA. 

Gallagher’s initial response was 
probe?’’ The source would tell 
him little more except that involved 
charges political influence-peddling 
and possibly fraudulent use MFA 
mortgage money. were lot 
media people there the next Gal- 
lagher recalls with laugh. guess 
lot people got the same call.’’ But the 
attorney general’s comments did not live 
their advance billing. was con- 
cerned over whether the MFA program 
was functioning should, told the 
unusually crowded room, but the probe 
was still incomplete. Gallagher and his 
colleagues left the meeting with few re- 
portable facts beyond the existence 
the probe story page one, 
but certainly not with any kind banner 
says Gallagher, now city editor 
the Paso Herald-Post. 

Unsatisfying itself, the meeting 
stimulated fraternal 
tween Gallagher, who teamed with 
Tribune business writer Steve Lambert, 
and investigative reporter Craig Pyes 
the Albuquerque Journal. Both papers 
were trying find out what the attorney 
general was investigating. 

the first few days just spun 
our wheels,’’ Gallagher recalls. Lam- 
bert and tried talk mortgage 
company officials, developers, real es- 
tate brokers, all sorts people who 
participated the MFA program. was 
education, Gallagher says, but was 
also tactical error: ‘‘The first thing 
should have done was directly 
the MFA and demand see those loan 
the time and Lambert 
got around doing so, the MFA refused 
release the records because the 
probe. ‘‘If we’d gone right 


says Gallagher, ‘‘I’m sure we’d have 
gotten 

they had, they would have found 
sooner what they laboriously pieced to- 
gether later from real estate and mort- 
gage records the Albuquerque area: 
that wealthy investors from California, 
using eligible modest-income state resi- 
dents buyers’’ MFA loan 
applications, were financing their own 
real estate speculations with low-interest 
MFA money. The resulting December 
15, 1980, story, headed STATE PROBES 
LOW-COST LOANS: FAVORITISM, 
KICKBACK REPORTED MORTGAGES, 
was clear description activities that 
later prompted the attorney general 
charge half dozen people with fraud. 


raig Pyes the Albuquerque 
Journal found himself more 
fascinated the political con- 
nections and friendships linking MFA 
officials and MFA loan recipients, in- 
cluding several banks and mortgage 
companies. His probe ran into differ- 
ent set obstacles the bank- 
disclosure acts. And the MFA records 
inspected were very 
says. time, however, and his ri- 
vals the Tribune were able show 
that state Democratic chairman Brad 
Hays and his real estate associates had 
prospered tremendously MFA mort- 
gage money while close friend and 
business partner Hays was serving 
MFA chairman. Ultimately, New 
Mexico Governor Bruce King appointed 
new authority chairman but denied 
that the move was related the attorney 
general’s investigation. The change 
seems have been healthy one, with 
the agency now operating with tighter 
controls and under sharper press 
scrutiny. 

must say, covering 
those meetings the most boring, inane 
thing have ever Pyes warns. 
like they give you sleeping pill 
and, when you wake up, they’ve en- 
riched their friends and the influence 
channels are set 

the Pacific Northwest, lot re- 
porters were caught napping 1976 
when the huge Washington Public 
Power Supply System was the final 
stages planning its fourth and fifth 
reactors ambitious nuclear power 
plant construction program that has 


since made the WPPSS notorious. One 
the first wake was Joel Connelly 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Con- 
nelly has been the case since August 
1978, and after writing more than eighty 
stories isn’t finished yet. ‘‘I like 
say were two years ahead every- 
body says. were two 
years behind where should have 
been.”’ 

With very little media attention, the 
power system had sold more than 
billion tax-exempt bonds build five 
nuclear power plants. Now, the power 
authority has earned its Wall Street 
two the five unfinished plants 
while the remaining 
plants are plagued construction 
cost overruns 500 percent. 
has become national story, 
with New York Times and Wail Street 
Journal headlines causing queasy stom- 
achs the municipal bond market. But 
back 1978, all Whoops was Con- 
nelly was bunch ol’ 
and soggy construction site. 

Everybody knows that the coastal re- 
gions the Pacific Northwest get more 
than ninety inches rain year, Con- 
nelly explains. Yet Whoops had started 
work nuclear power plant the 
onset the rainy season only have 
most the site slide off into three 
nearby creeks. August 15, 1978, 
story headed $51 MILLION OVERRUNS 
SATSOP N-SITE WORK, revealed 
how the blunder caused site-preparation 
costs balloon from $21 million $72 
million. followed with profiles 
the easygoing authority members who 
were signing blank checks for the com- 
pany’s construction program. 

During the next year, Connelly and 
three colleagues Dan Seligman, Bill 
Prochnau, and Larry McCarten 
scored again when they revealed pri- 
vate consulting firm’s highly critical as- 
sessment the Whoops operation. That 
story and others Connelly helped at- 
tract more sources and, eventually, 
more media attention the region. 
Connelly especially praises the con- 
tributions Charlotte Raynor, then 
with KOMO-TV Seattle, and John 
Dodge the Aberdeen, Washington, 
Daily World, which describes ‘‘a 
small paper that has come age 
Whoops stories.’’ Peyton Whitley the 
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Seattle Times also began investiga- 
tive study Whoops, producing the 
first several Jengthy reports Oc- 
tober 1980. 

Despite the revelations produced 
reporters like Connelly, many jour- 
nalists point out and many public au- 
thority officials agree that public au- 
thorities, for all their importance, get 
very little aggressive media attention 
outside few large metropolitan areas 
and that even there the coverage 
spotty and reactive. Gallagher and Pyes 
confirm that New Mexico’s public au- 
thorities got coverage until the 
MFA scandal demonstrated how cor- 
ruption-prone they were. Although The 
Seattle Times gave some coverage 
Whoops before 1980, Connelly notes 
that his rival’s first investigative pieces 
appeared more than two years after his 
own probe Whoops began. And jour- 
nalist Don Rose, part-time media con- 
sultant for the Illinois Housing De- 
velopment Authority, says that reporters 
have shown his agency more 
than six times the past ten years. 

managing editor Jim 
Naughton The Philadelphia Inquirer 
observes, reporters are traditionally as- 
signed ‘‘subject beats,’’ like busi- 
hall courthouse. Under this sys- 
tem, says, public authorities 
not cross paths much with reporters 
the normal course tra- 
ditional agencies government do. 


public authority not the place 
for easy scoop. For 
sheer frustration, few public au- 


thority war stories can top that Bruce 
DeSilva and Robert Stewart the 
Providence, Rhode Island, Journal- 
Bulletin. June 1979, Stewart and 
DeSilva teamed examine the 
Rhode Island Housing and Mortgage Fi- 
nance Corporation after both had gotten 
similar tips about how the agency was 
running the federally funded Section 
rent-subsidy program. Following 
probe that included computerized 
analysis more than 300 companies 
and 1,000 individuals profiting from the 
program, DeSilva and Stewart produced 
four-pari series called Housing 
September 1979. One story 
revealed that low-interest HMFC loans 
were enabling some politically 
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connected developers 
make huge profits, taxpayers’ ex- 
pense, buiiding housing for poor people. 
Another story, headed ABUSES ABOUND 
SECTION PROGRAM, revealed how 
tenants were cheating get new apart- 
ments, and reported allegations that one 
developer had had make payoff 
gain access the money-making 
club. 

grand jury investigation was 
opened the state attorney general, but 
quickly became grim farce for the 
two reporters: they were among the first 
witnesses called. 


eSilva was out the state 
the time; Stewart responded 
his subpoena declining re- 
veal the confidential sources quoted 
Housing Although the 
state probe technically still open, its 
only result far has been report that 
includes scathing attack the 
Journal-Bulletin for its 
and unprofessional’’ refusal cooper- 
ate with the grand jury. The jury urged 
the state legislature revi- 
sion the Newsman’s Privilege Act 
order protect the public’s right in- 
vestigate allegations criminal 
For the HMFC, there was 
only wrist-slap. The report confirmed 
political influence the selection 
[HMFC] although did 
not confirm payoff charges, and called 
the agency adopt more open and 
rational project-selection procedures. 
action has been taken weaken 
the state shield law. But, DeSilva points 
out, not much official attention has been 
given the politicking the HMFC 
either. DeSilva plans the 
agency couple more months and then 
back and take another 


The experiences DeSilva and Stew- 
art, combinea with the experiences 
other reporters who have tackled public 
authorities, make possible draw 
informal primer for journalists who 
want explore the shadow gov- 
ernments their own backyards. 

Learn how the system really works. 
Every authority-probing reporter have 
talked with has the same perception 
that how authority says works and 
how really works are usually poles 
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apart. Try talk with who have 
done business with the authority, 
DeSilva and Stewart did. develop 
sources among employees and ex- 
employees the agency, others have 
done. disinterested lawyer, broker, 
banker may willing walk you 
through the agency paperwork. The key 
question ask how the goodies are 
passed around. Who decides which 
builder banker supplier benefits 
from authority money? If, like Smith 
Baltimore, you find there machin- 
ery for making such decisions 
orderly and impartial fashion, you prob- 
ably have story. 

Don’t fooled assurances that 
the ‘‘bond market’’ keeping the au- 
thority honest. one analyst told 
candidly, municipal-bond analysts are 
not too concerned about cronyism and 
corruption long the bonds will 
repaid. But don’t ignore the market 
either. Connelly and several other re- 
porters found bond analysts helpful 
their work. They can help neophyte 
understand the financing mechanism, 
Connelly suggests, but remember that 
their interests are often different from 
yours. And don’t forget that the one 
universally sensitive spot all public 
authorities their bond rating; one call 
rating agency may worth 
thousand elsewhere. 

Don’t accept the yarn that authorities 
are because they don’t spend 
the taxpayers’ money directly. Smith 
observed about Baltimore’s shadow 
government, one these outfits de- 
faults its bonds, who you think 
going have bail them out? The tax- 
payers, Besides, the IRS 
permits the sale tax-exempt bonds 
only the agency that issues them 
serves clear public purpose. the au- 
thority really private, its bonds are, 
definition, taxable. 

Public records are tough find 
some authorities, although Connelly and 
Dodge Washington were able pry 
some loose using the Freedom In- 
formation Act and suing Whoops. But 
local mortgage records showing the loan 
activities public authority are almost 
always public, and Gallagher and Lam- 
bert found them very helpful New 
Mexico. found several interesting 
stories and leads the partner- 
records New Jersey county 


courthouses. And several reporters 
found talkative sources 
plaintiffs lawsuits against authorities. 
Consider the ethical signals the au- 
thority puts out. One the earliest tid- 
bits picked the New Jersey Hous- 
ing Finance Agency was that the direc- 
tor had accompanied several HFA de- 
velopers the New Orleans Superbowl 
private plane. DeSilva discovered 
close business ties between the HMFC 
director and several developers, and 
learned that the director had even en- 
gineered federal rule change permit 
approval project which au- 
thority board member had interest. 
Many law enforcement officials believe 
such signals tempt outsiders make 
corrupt offers. So, you find these 
signs, keep looking. 

excellent fundamental course 
public authorities contained 
Annmarie Walsh’s The Public’s Busi- 
ness, published MIT Press and avail- 
able mail from MIT Press, Carle- 
ton St., Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
02142. 

Once you’ve penetrated the defenses 
one public authority and found mis- 
behaving, don’t neglect others your 
area. After probe the state HFA, 
took look the similarly structured 
Economic Development Authority 
New Jersey, and found that had be- 
come popular port call for powerful 
politicians seeking loans for new law 
offices financing for speculative real 
estate ventures. The work went more 
quickly because spadework the 
HFA story. 


responsibility the news 

media for policing these phantom 

creatures government even 
more important now than was more 
than twenty years ago when business 
writer Juan Cameron wrote his prophetic 
government. ‘‘In the long 
wrote 1959, opinion must 
the force that controls authorities, and 
long authorities can conceal the facts, 
public opinion cannot operate 

Baltimore Sun editorial that 
city’s shadow government put it, 
newspaper, cling the belief that 
public business ought conducted 
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How report 
Cinderella city 
MICHAEL MASSING 


When comes American cities, the 
press tends blow hot and cold. Detroit 
endured decade being cold, then 
Renaissance Center came along and 
made hot; now it’s back the freezer 
again. Atlanta was. very hot for long 
time but has cooled off considerably 
the last couple years. Once-cold New 
York has warmed late. Miami 
cold, St. Louis frigid. 

Baltimore used cold, but right 
now it’s perhaps the hottest city the 
country. After years no, decades 
being ignored disparaged, 
Baltimore now finds itself featured 
TV, the covers magazines, the front 
pages newspapers. Reporters, who 
once traveled there only for occa- 
sional Series, have descended 
Baltimore over the last few years 
cover the 1980 opening Harborplace, 
spiffy complex shops and restau- 
rants the edge the city’s Inner Har- 
bor; the achievements the city’s ex- 
tensive, municipally subsidized urban 
homesteading program; and last sum- 
mer’s inauguration the National 
Aquarium, the most modern the 
world. The result has been rush 
gushing articles, including the ultimate 
accolade Time cover story last Au- 
gust. Entitled CITIES ARE FUN!, fea- 
tured developer James Rouse and the 
wondrous impact his latest project, Har- 
borplace, has had its home city. 

These articles are textbook examples 
hot-city stories. They reveal mas- 
tery certain essential techniques. 
your publication planning send you 
hot Baltimore story, here are 
some how about it. 

begin, logically, with the lead: 
There’s really only one proper way 
start off, and that’s finding demean- 
ing things say about how the city used 


Michael Massing executive editor the 
Review and native Baltimore. 
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be, i.e. when was cold. the case 
Baltimore, there’s rich assortment 
choose from. You can refer its ho- 
hum, blue-collar, industrial origins, pic- 
turesquely embodied white marble 
steps, brick row houses, and the steel 
plant Sparrow’s Point. There are 
choice historical events, such the 
Great Fire 1904 and the ghetto riots 
1968. Add, perhaps, mordant quote 
two from such native sons and daughters 
Mencken and Billie Holiday. 
(You might also mention Babe Ruth’s 
childhood years St. Mary’s school, 
but unfortunately didn’t leave many 
good quotes behind.) Rotting piers and 
crumbling warehouses provide ready 
images urban despair. drive the 
point home, you can refer other urban 
basket cases (Cleveland, Newark, St. 
Louis, Oakland, etc., but preferably 
more than two). try, possible, 
strategic location astride Interstate 
and the city’s long-time image 
series grimy exit ramps for travelers 
between New York and Washington. 


here lot room for creative 
mixing and matching. Here are 
some examples: 


the natives call it, has been 
known millions tunnel somewhere 
the Interstate between New York and Wash- 
ington. North-south travelers who lost their 
way saw seemingly endless strip gritty 
row houses where hot summer nights 
sweltering people hunched their stone 
steps for breath polluted air the 
traffic’s slipstream. (The New York Times, 
July 1980) 

Fifteen years ago the Inner Harbor this 
famed old port city was clogged derelict 
buildings, rotted piers and sunken boats 
repulsive symbol the worst urban de- 
cay. (The Washington Post, July 1980) 


You can even try work all these 
elements into one lead. David Lamb 
came close four masterful paragraphs 
the Los Angeles Times: 

place, except maybe Oakland, Calif., 
Newark, N.J., ever got more knocks than 


Wide World 


Baltimore. was blue-collar town with 
ring around the collar, spooky urban waste- 
land that looked the Great Fire 1904 
had struck only yesterday. 

When the press secretary, Chris 
Hartman, moved here years ago, his 
friends Washington, recalled, had 
singular reaction: His parents would 
not even come visit, preferring that family 
reunions take place cheerier settings with 
more charm and fewer muggings. 

Although this where Babe Ruth learned 
drink and burlesque dancer Blaze Starr 
first merchandised her considerable assets 
The Block, seedy strip that peddles wick- 
edness and splits champagne for $50, 
Baltimore just have much character 
softness. was city, said one-time resident 
Billie Holiday, that took pretty girls and 
turned them into prostitutes. Native-son 
H.L. Mencken was kinder, saying only that 
latter-day Baltimore resembled the ruins 
medieval 

Few challenged the contention. 
more’s piers the upper Chesapeake Bay 
were rotting, the neighborhoods brick row 
houses were being devoured decay and 
the early 1950s municipal report pre- 
dicted urban bankruptcy within generation. 
The ghetto riots 1968 cut swath through 
downtown. (October 19, 1981) 


Mayor William Donald Schaefer 

fulfills his promise jump into the National 
Aquarium did net open schedule. 

opened month late, rave reviews 


~ 


‘ee 


Now that the proper tone hopeless- 
ness and despair has been established, 
it’s time for the transition. Make quick 
and punchy. Some samples: 


Well, much for doomsday. Baltimore 
or, some locals call Bawlamer has 
had $1-billion facelift. the process, has 
made one the most striking recoveries 
any American city. Mencken would 
dumbfounded. (Los Angeles Times 


Back the days when Route was the going 
thing around here, Washingtonians used 
hoot scruffy old that Sad- 
Sack monument industrial sclerosis that 
kept pretending rival city. But like 
Dorian Gray portrait reverse, the scene 
here these days positively dazzles with 
downtown boom sonic dimensions. (The 
Washington Post, July 1980) 


cautionary note: watch for mixed 
metaphors, pitfall hot-city stories.) 
this point you are ready provide 
glowing, dreamy account modern- 
day Baltimore. Don’t hold yourself 
here: hyperbole, inflated imagery, and 
flights fancy are all quite appropriate 
stories this kind. their absence, 
readers might suspect that Baltimore 
not really all that much different from its 
former self. The tone should very 
day, get across that this once- 
workaday steelman and sailor’s town 
has now hauled itself into the ranks 
such cosmopolitan centers Boston 
and maybe even San Francisco. Here are 
some assorted images and clichés: 


boat ride through the spectacular inner 
harbor, cleared its rotted piers and turned 
into recreation area, treat. White-sailed 
pleasure craft bob underneath 
World Trade Center; delicious odors waft 
over from the National Molasses Plant, 
mingling with the smells pepper and basil 
from the huge McCormick spice plant. (The 
New York Times, July 1978) 


From harborside tables where visitors may 
served crabcake quiche with glass 
chablis, the pointed trapezoidal roof the 
aquarium looms behind the spars the re- 
stored frigate Constellation, moored the 
edge the Inner Harbor lagoon. (The New 
York Times, August 1981) 

Special attention should reserved 
for Time magazine’s masterpiece 
breathlessness: 

They come every size, costume, complex- 
ion, class and age, ever renewing mul- 
titude, lured ocean’s edge inexorably 


water sprites. From early morning until well 
past midnight, natives and tourists the 
thousands turn Baltimore’s Inner Harbor into 
continuous celebration: milling 
promenades, perching the bulkheads, 
dangling feet the drink, flirting the 
benches, lounging the outdoor cafés, 
ogling, jogging, strolling, munching, sip- 
ping, savoring the sounds and sweet airs. 
their midst, jugglers hurl batons, mimes 
mime, clowns and dancers soar. 
one time another, the sounds jazz, 
Mozart, marching bands, rock, Rodgers, 
Bach, bagpipes and bouzouki fill the air. The 
air filled, too, with the fragrances 
fresh-baked bread, cheeses, chocolate, roast- 
ing coffee beans, crépes, French fries, fruit, 
sausage, seafood, soul food, souvlaki, spices 
and herbs. 

All this wafts like siren song from the 
twin glass and green-roofed shopping pavil- 
ions that form the year-old Harborplace: 
two-story, block-long, translucent pleasure 
domes where visitors can seen from out- 
side swarming rhythmic schools like the 
angelfish the nearby National Aquarium 
Baltimore, dazzling, $21.3 million piscine 
habitat that was formally opened Aug. 


add note authority such 

descriptions, you might want 

get some comments from munici- 
pal officials and local businessmen. This 
will probably the easiest part the 
story, since, part the city’s sophis- 
ticated public relations effort (theme: 
Alive!’’), city fathers are 
ready oblige with colorful, self- 
serving quotes. 

Man-in-the-hot-city interviews are 
also usually fruitful, though they 
carry the danger being somewhat 
standardized, the following pair 
quotes indicates: 


the final night the City Fair. the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra crowns the 
The guns roar out from Federal Hill, lighting 
the darkness. The carillon spills out its 
great waterfall sound. And the end, The 
Pride Baltimore, full sail, glides across 
the waters the Inner Harbor. The fireworks 
brighten the sky over Pei’s World 
Trade Center. says black 
woman the audience, the tears streaming 
down her face, gettin’ too 
(Quest magazine, April 1979) 


During the final evening the annual Balti- 
more City Fair, the city’s symphony or- 
chestra played 1812 Over- 
ture. The guns roared from Federal Hill, the 


‘Baltimore used 

cold, but right 
now it’s probably 
the hottest city 

the country 


The Inner Harbor, during the 
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Jennifer Bishop 


Ted Thai/Time 


fireworks brightened the sky, and the Pride 
Baltimore clipper schooner glided across 
the Inner Harbor. 

said woman the audi- 
ence, using the city’s prevalent vernacular, 
Monitor, January 1981) 


Now for the tricky part. Unless you’re 
writing for airline magazine 
travel section, you’re going have 
take some note the fact that Baltimore 
does still have problems that, for in- 
stance, lost 119,000 residents over the 
last decade; that has one the highest 
crime rates the country; that 
highly polarized racially with over half 
its residents black; that has two-thirds 
Maryland’s welfare cases; that its un- 
employment rate exceeds percent; 
that job-seekers are desperate that 
1980 more than 26,000 people applied 
for seventy-five job openings announced 
the Social Security Administration; 
that the city’s education system bad 
shape and its housing great disrepair. 

The task working this material into 
hot-city story must sound daunting, 
but you would surprised how effec- 
tive one two concessional paragraphs 
can be. For example, from the July 
1980, New York Times: 


Like many another city, this one has its 
poverty, unemployment, and violence. And 
with blacks representing about percent 
the population, has racial tensions. 


this point, pick again with the 
positive, preferably with references 
the city’s earnest efforts make impor- 
tant strides here, too. 

Even more effective than this nod- 
and-move-on approach the 
ability make the briefest, most super- 
ficial asides appear authoritative. 
example, again, from The New York 
Times (July 1978): 


There are, sure, those who argue that 
Baltimore’s rejuvenation, with its emphasis 
edifice and historic restoration, has 
bypassed the black and the poor, that the 
public schools and other social services re- 
main deplorable, that there much public 
relations substance the celebrated revi- 
val. 


More graceful yet the usage that 


appeared the Los Angeles Times; here 
the praise returns even before the para- 
graph’s end: 


sure, not everyone has shared the 
benefits renewal. Much West Baltimore 
remains sprawl slums. Crime, un- 
employment and drugs haunt many the 
city’s 750,000 residents. Some inner-city 
schools graduate functionally illiterate stu- 
dents. Ard the renewal Baltimore has not 
been overnight miracle but rather long, 
slow process that started more than years 


ago.... 
encounter temptations 
stray from the hot-city line. 
Make sure you don’t make the mistake 
comparing the Inner Harbor with the 
inner city. For example how sucha 
miscalculation can undermine every- 
thing trying achieve, take 
look the side-by-side articles that ap- 
peared The Washington Post July 
1980, under the headline BALTIMORE: 
SHOWCASE HARBORPLACE, CRUMBLING 
INNER description Rouse’s 
urban mecca paired with profile 
Sandtown, dying Baltimore neighbor- 
hood. communities like this 
the paper observed with reckless 

candor, 


hen Baltimore, you will 


that Baltimore fighting the real battle for 
urban survival. And that fact was never 
painfully clear this week, while the city 
celebrates the latest triumph its downtown 


Also avoid such ruminations those 
indulged Paul Goldberger, ar- 
chitecture critic The New York 
Times, appraisal Harborplace: 


difficult argue that Harborplace has 
not been positive addition, only because 
has done well getting people 
downiown. Psychology large part the 
battle keep cities alive. Baltimore was 
never bad its detractors would have had 

But neither the city quite extraordi- 
nary its new boosters would tell us. 
not the nation’s prettiest city, its most liv- 
able its most energetic. What old 
American city that has begun look itself 
fairly healthy being, and that alone 
worthy praise. 


One last word: you are planning 
Otherwise, the time you arrive, the 
city may have already begun cool. 
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How emaking ncu 
safer forba bies. 


When baby born prema- 
turely, even the air the baby 
breathes can menace. 

must pure air, free 
any trace toxic substances 
such oil vapors. 

Large the 
the air throughout the hospital 
and into the incubator. 

It's fact, though, that ordi- 
compressors require oil 
for lubrication. And without 
careful filtration, the result can 


toxic vapors. 
Vapors that are pumped 
with the air. 
Fortunately for 
born today, the people ITT 


have come with better com- 


pressor for hospitals. 

It's totally oil-less. Through 
some new technology, 
Pneumotive Division has pro- 
duced air compressors that 
just fine without drop oil. 

pioneering medical cen- 
ters like the Children’s Hospital 


Buffalo, New York, these 
unique compressors have al- 
ready proved themselves. 

And finding more 
and more use health care and 
industry, wherever clean air 
must. 

It's still too early know 
how many babies will helped 
because these compressors. 

But like think that some 
the best ideas help people 
are the ones that help very little 


people. 


The best ideas are the 
ideas that help people. 
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Making quirkiness work 


While our 

economy flounders, 
the offbeat British 
Economist 
thriving the U.S. 


PETER HALL 


uropean publishers have tradition- 
ally eyed the vast U.S. magazine 
field with the wistful air that has 
characterized American business 
dealings with China: the possibilities 
were staggering, but the market often 
proved too parochial penetrate. With 
their plentiful resources and distant at- 
titudes toward the Old World, Ameri- 
cans seemed too insular embrace 
foreign perspectives. Nevertheless, 
some Europeans crossed the Atlantic 
the late 1970s, only compile dismal 
record that suggests Americans are not 
wholly responsible for that gulf. For in- 
stance, Gruner+Jahr, publisher West 
Germany’s Geo, spent estimated $35 
million launching U.S. edition from 
opulent New York offices, but wound 
selling for pittance. 

Two recent entries, World Business 
Weekly and The Economist, targeted 
specific market segment with lofty in- 
comes, need for international news, 
and likely interest fresh perspec- 
tives: American business readers. 
January 1978, the Financial Times, 
London daily renowned for its business 
coverage, announced that would start 
publishing WBW later that year. the 
same week, The Economist, presti- 
gious, 135-year-old, London-based 
newsweekly, opened New York office 
recruit advertisers and spur its Ameri- 
can circulation, which was languishing 
just over 20,000. Curiously, the 
weeklies were cousins: the Financial 
Times owns half The Economist and 
maintains seat its board. 

Both magazines proffered savvy 


Peter Hall, formerly associate editor 
World Business Weekly, 
editor Technology magazine. 
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rundown global political and eco- 
nomic events. Neither yearned reach 
the masses. They were hardly rivals, 
however. WBW ($2.50 per issue) fea- 
tured concise reports wide variety 
business-oriented issues; The Econ- 
omist (now also $2.50 per issue) main- 
tained its quirky, dense package 
news, analysis, and opinion, wrapped 
colorful, irreverent covers. Both week- 
lies cautiously aimed merely supple- 
ment their readers’ regular diet 
American publications. 

WBW was hobbled enterprise from 
the start. While its readers and such 
magazines Fortune praised the edito- 
rial product, advertisers were initially 
put off the magazine’s shabby covers 
and salmon-colored newsprint. Under- 
funded promotion campaigns failed 
place the weekly the crucial airport 
and hotel stands. Eventually circulation 
began climb, but the lack advertis- 
ing, combined with the U.S. recession 
and growing losses the Financial 
Times’s continental operations, led the 
paper close the magazine October. 

contrast, The Economist has pros- 
pered. Domestic circulation has reached 
70,000, advertisers have responded 
favorably, and study late 1980 
found that its average American sub- 
scriber enjoyed household income ex- 
ceeding $94,000. year ago, began 
publishing American edition that dif- 
fers from overseas copies only using 
glossy paper and tailoring occasional 
cover for stateside readers. 


hat The Economist succeeded 
where WBW failed due, 
part, its earlier start the U.S. 
and slicker marketing. More impor- 
tantly, was more engaging maga- 
zine. Notwithstanding its dreary name, 
the weekly’s editorial formula de- 
scribed one well-traveled American 
banker cross between The Wall 


Street Journal and the National Lam- 
poon’’ cherished some 200,000 
politicians, businessmen, 
tuals around the world. appeals the 
mighty, the ambitious, and the snob- 
bish, grabbing their attention with flip, 
provocative covers. One week, buxom 


Margaret Thatcher stands the pound- 
ing surf, beckoning newly elected 
Ronald Reagan trots along the 
sand old-fashioned red, white, and 
blue swimsuit. in, it’s freez- 
the embattled monetarist calls 
the rookie. Leonid Brezhnev, fre- 
quent foil, smiles sheepishly after Soviet 
troops have occupied Kabul. 
asks. 

Behind those covers, The Economist 
disdains the traditional American dis- 
tinction between business news and the 
more general kind. Where domestic 
stalwarts like Business Week and 
Forbes focus primarily topics that 
bear strongly their readers’ balance 
sheets, The Economist assumes that the 
powerful need fine blend informa- 
tion. After all, the arrest Nigerian 
pop star for possibly political reasons 
might well concern those with invest- 
ments that oil-rich democracy; why 
wait for coup run the piece 
background color? the magazine, 
which covers business and technology, 
devotes far more space the general in- 
ternational scene. Its depth can mea- 
sured the fact that started publish- 
ing weekly American Survey during 
World War when circulation 
was negligible. 

The Economist demands more than 
facts from its writers; they must speak 
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with authority. Patrick Smith, one 
the weekly’s former stringers and now 
the Singapore bureau chief The Far 
Eastern Economic Review, notes that, 
when writing fer The Economist, 
have condense lot things. There’s 
lot more per hundred words than 
any other news story I’ve ever read, 
but it’s not done daily news wire- 
service style. It’s peculiar balance be- 
tween analysis and detail and the 
story’s going tell you why you should 
know this Hence report 
from Washington went right the point 
during the furor over Libya’s purported 
quest assassinate Reagan: latest 
battle the rhetorical winter war be- 
tween the United States and Libya lasted 
less than fortnight, and not all 
clear that the United States emerged the 
happier. the contrary, the main ben- 
eficiary the exchange seemed 
Colonel Muammar Qaddafi, who came 
out with plenty free and 
mostly favourable 

Most The Economist’s information 
comes from stringers; employs fewer 
than fifty writers and stations most 
them London. About 100 Americans 
are regulars. They generally develop 
their own proposals, secure assign- 
ments, and work them for modest 
fee that rarely surpasses $200 for 800 
words. The results can edited heavily 
the Londoners, each whom re- 
sponsible for reworking given story, 
laying out, selecting illustrations, 
writing captions and headlines, and 
sending thank-you letter the string- 
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er. But this demanding routine has cer- 
tain consolations. The headquarters staff 
puts the finishing touches with 
schoolbovish glee. tidy appraisal 
Danish Prime Minister Anker Jorgen- 
sen’s political troubles accompanied 
picture him taking hefty swig 
from bottle: prepares for 
the worst,’’ states the caption. 
piece about Britain’s mineral-water 
dustry entitled ‘‘Eau 

The Economist publishes neither 
masthead nor by-lines. keeping its 
personnel and stringers anonymous, 
maintains tight grip each story and 
dispenses with the need for catalog 
credits the end complex one. This 
does not discourage the stringers, many 
whom work for other publications. 
New York Times columnist Anthony 
Lewis occasionally contributed pieces 
when covered the Supreme Court for 
the Times. was fun doing because 
you could somewhat more opinion- 
dously well-informed, and they want 
you write with certain pungency and 
wit, that makes good Like 
others, Lewis says his reports were 
rarely altered much once had mas- 
tered the style and established intellec- 
tual credibility with the desk. The 


‘Andrew Knight, 
The Economist’s 41-year-old 
editor, likes 
characterize its voice 
that 
the 


Economist generally respects its writers’ 
judgments. While news stories about 
Irish nationalism are infused with stiff 
dose the British variety, rule the 
weekly’s own views are expressed 
the front the book of- 
fered special features. 

Those views can exasperate. Liberals,. 
for instance, must flabbergasted 
the occasional by-lined pieces from 
deputy editor Norman Macrae, 
staunch conservative who delights 


outlining policy options that Washing- 
ton has not yet stumbled upon. De- 
cember 1980, breathlessly suggested 
welter solutions the U.S. mili- 
tary’s manpower shortage: 


the pax Americana was being main- 
tained conventional empire, the answer 
would obvious: put America’s superb 
officers charge foreign mercenaries, 
drawn from the third world’s tens millions 
the way things will eventually have go, 
but present not considered politically 
realistic say so. The new defence secre- 
tary, Mr. Caspar the Wein- 
berger, should hurry find some half-way 
houses. Recruit more Filipinos, who are still 
allowed America’s armed forces, offer 
immigrants’ visas picked young men who 
will join America’s colours, enlist lots the 
Cuban refugees, let’s have American-led 
equivalent Gurkha regiment, train some 
third-world allies’ armies for them (with 
lien their use)? 


the other hand, some conserv- 
ative readers are irked The 
Economist’s frequent criticism 

South Africa and Israel, both 
pressive. Its third-world coverage em- 
ploys economic and historical perspec- 
tives rarely encountered the U.S. 
press. ‘‘Very often foreign affairs 
they tell things about parts the 
world that I’m interested in, like south- 
ern Africa, things I’ve not read any 
American says Lewis. 
Like his colleague James Reston, Lewis 
often cites the weekly’s observations 
buttress his own arguments the 
Times’s op-ed page. 

Andrew Knight, The Economist’s 
forty-one-year-old editor, likes char- 
acterize its voice that the 
While striving avoid shop- 
worn conservative dogma, the magazine 
carefully chooses its center-right opin- 
ions, then promotes them with zest. 
defended U.S. military involvement 
Southeast Asia until the bitter end, and 
was one the first British publications 
try salvage monetarist theory 
blaming Thatcher’s economic problems 
her willingness compromise its 
principles. general, The Economist 
dislikes sacred cows. The privileged and 
the powerful inevitably err, and its mis- 
sion catch them it, correct them 
with verve, and arm them for the next 
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Why E.E Hutton the 
firm place over 
billion Tax Shelters? 


One reason: Only out 100 consider 
ever passes our scrutiny. 


Hutton has invested over two 
billion dollars tax shelters 
behalf our clients—an achieve- 
ment unmatched any other 
investment firm* 


Profit potential first. 

Tax advantages second. 
one the first securities firms 
involved this complex invest- 
ment area, have attained the 
trust and confidence investors. 
This because, Hutton, 
believe that any tax shelter 
offer should, above all, top 
quality, economically sound invest- 
ment. investment that offers 
substantial profit potential first, 
tax advantages second. This 
why less than all the tax 
shelters consider ever pass 
our rigorous evaluation standards. 

And today, with the new tax 
law making the economic return 
these investments over time 
greater than ever, our investment- 
oriented approach even more 
critical. 


Hutton scrutiny 
from beginning end. 
Another reason why Hutton has 
become the leader the tax shel- 
tered/direct investment field 
that monitor each tax shelter 
recommend compare the 


actual performance the pro- 
gram’s stated goals and objec- 
tives. regular intervals our 

Tax Shelter Department publishes 
progress reports for all the Hutton 
Account Executives each our 
programs. This ongoing evaluation 
process unique within the bro- 
kerage industry. 

fact, 1981 Hutton spent 
over million for the review 
potential and active tax shelter 
programs. 

Hutton’s commitment 
this specialized investment vehicle 
extends our Account Execu- 
tives. integral part their 
business. they can knowledge- 
ably recommend programs real 
estate, oil and gas, equipment 
leasing, timber, cable TV, research 
and development, and other 
growth areas our economy. 

This breadth experience 
gives Hutton Account Execu- 
tives the expertise plan 
ongoing program meet your 
individual needs, 


Learn more. 
learn how Hutton’s scrutiny 
and expertise can help you keep 
more what you earn, while 
affording you the opportunity for 
increased earnings and profits, 
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assault against inefficiency, neutralism, 
and the welfare state. 

The magazine’s treatment Reagan 
trative. Gentle and even outright mock- 
ery the president’s style coexists 
handily with support for his goals. Last 
year’s final edition featured seven- 
teen-page survey the East-West 
rivalry, complete with charts, graphs, 
and snappy, pro-Western critique. 
was offered for the edification 
Reagan who, said, lateish, ex- 
cept when they wake him with news 
tanks Poland, whatever; takes 
early-afternoon break; devotes most 
his time American affairs; and leaves 


the Oval Office This does 
not, trust, lead over- 
And impatience 


with Reagan’s rhetoric led one writer 
covering last fall’s North-South summit 
Mexico qualify the president’s 
comments the delegates. Noting that 
had overstated the impact free en- 
terprise developing America’s un- 
spoiled territory, the report pointed out 
parenthetically: president failed 
add that much [the United States’] 
early economic progress was helped 
wonderfully fertile land and slave 
economy lasted into the mid- 
nineteenth 

was provide sympathetic, yet 
critical, view capitalism that James 
Wilson founded The Economist 1843. 
banker, writer, and frequent cabinet 
minister, Wilson wanted lobby 
against the so-called Corn Laws, which 
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had long sheltered English farmers 
levying steep tariffs imported grain. 
But his was -no single-issue rag. ac- 
cordance with the emerging liberal phi- 
losophy, Wilson opposed capital pun- 
ishment and contended that unfettered 
development would, time, build 
peaceiul, prosperous community na- 
tions. The weekly, after helping bring 
about the repeal the Corn Laws, went 
publish wealth trade statistics. 
Popular with the growing entrepreneur- 
ial class, The Economist was modest 
success. 

Shortly before died 1860, Wil- 
son’s son-in-law, staff writer Walter 
Bagehot, succeeded him editor. 
visionary intellectual with elegant 
expository style, Bagehot laid the foun- 
dations modern business journalism 
during his eighteen-year tenure. The 
Economist became prudent voice for 
London’s commercial interests the 
heyday Britain’s empire. sure, 
was not infallible. The weekly scoffed 
the internal combustion engine and 


‘Gentle and even outright 
mockery 
President Reagan’s 
style coexists handily with 
support for his goals’ 


the prospect war with Germany. (Its 
editor was stunned that quit hor- 
ror the midst World War I.) But its 
assessments have generally been 
shrewd: decade ago predicted that 
OPEC, then inconsequential, would 
shortly play far more dramatic role 
the world economy. 

The Economist also proved adept 
handling its internal affairs. 1928, 
when Wilson’s heirs needed sell out, 
the editors managed balance half- 
interest purchased the Financial 
News, later renamed the Financial 
with that taken small group 
individual shareholders. guarantee 
editorial independence, separate board 
was invested with unique authority; not 


only can bar unwelcome stock trans- 
fers, but each its five members may 
veto the editor’s appointment dismis- 
sal. For someone who doesn’t own his 
press, Andrew Knight may the 
world’s most secure editor. 


his editorial liberty can have 

considerable impact the mag- 

azine’s commercial policies. 
Some business-siders, for example, are 
wondering The Economist’s Ameri- 
can edition might someday 
British survey make way for broader 
U.S. reporting. But executive editor 
Dudley Fishburn bluntly dismisses the 
notion; occasional cover devised 
specifically appeal stateside readers 
covers are one thing, but they can lead 
split coverage, and that can turn into 
mused during London in- 
terview. have small circle 
high-powered readers that’s tremen- 
dously well-informed, and not 
about lower our 

Fishburn denies that The Economist’s 
jocular approach American figures 
like Reagan betrays certain contempt 
for the country’s culture. only ab- 
solute rule for the American edition 
never, ever condescending about the 
But has little respect for 
most U.S. publications: much 
American journalism depends who’s 
had lunch with whom the day 
Not surprisingly, Fishburn recognizes 
rivals. always say, with irrever- 
ence, that our nearest equivalent paper 
The New Yorker. Both have tradition 
critical, providing safe haven for 
analysis, not being apologetic. 
They’re places where people work for 
little money and find their reward pro- 
fessionally. But I’m pathetic romantic 
about 

From his more commercial vantage, 
Clive Greaves, president the mag- 
azine’s U.S. corporation, immodestly 
agrees that The Economist incompar- 
able. would say that For- 
tune and Business Week compete with 
us. Editorially, perhaps, The Harvard 
Business Review does. But our compe- 
tition really time, and don’t mean 
Time magazine. mean the busi- 
nessman’s 
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Bintel Brief, Volume 

Letters the Jewish Daily Forward, 
1950-1980 

compiled and edited Isaac Metzker 
The Viking Press. 167 pp. $10.95 


PAUL COWAN 


retrospect, Bintel Brief,’’ one 
the Yiddish-language Jewish Daily 


Paul Cowan, staff writer for The Village 
Voice, the author the recent collection 
The Tribes America. His forthcoming 
generation chronicle his family’s involve- 
ment with Judaism. 


Forward’s most popular features, seems 
have been marvelously simple idea. 
was daily column that encouraged 
the newspaper’s immigrant readers 
write letters describing their problems 
adjusting the new land, and offered 
temperate solutions their difficulties 
terms the readers could understand. 
was nothing fancy: just effort deal 
with the gristle everyday life. But 
from its inception 1906 decade 
after the paper was founded the 
gave the Forward 
immense competitive edge over the 
myriad Yiddish-language newspapers 
that filled the intellectual landscape 
New York’s Lower East Side. 


Now that the Forward has passed its 
heyday, and the column has been re- 
tired, the memory the paper gen- 
eral and Bintel particular 
source nostalgia for hundreds 
thousands American Jews whose 
families once made the long voyage 
from the shtetl the space age. Parents 
and children often read the feature to- 
gether and talked about for hours. 
Bintel evocation those dis- 
cussions casts warm patina over what 
really were difficult, impoverished years 
immigrant Jewish neighborhoods. 

Yet this immensely successful 
experiment journalism has seldom 
been replicated. That particularly 


Immigrants entering New York Harbor 1906, the year Bintel 
began; inset, the composing room the Jewish Daily Forward 
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strange the 1980s, when individual 
identity ethnic, religious, sexual 
has replaced the melting pot the 
American idea, and when hundreds 
thousands new immigrants are set- 
tling here. Syndicated columnists an- 
swer readers’ questions, but foreign- 
language and other special-interest pub- 
lications rarely perform that function. 
Isaac Metzker’s collection Bintel 
Brief,’’ which this the second vol- 
ume, covering the years 1950 1980, 
may help change that situation. 

Most the Jews whose letters are 
reprinted this book have lived 
America for several decades. Some 
write the Editor’’ about the 
homely details their own lives. For 
example, prosperous man describes 
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the emotional pain feels when his 
second wife ignores him her will; 
elderly woman can’t understand why her 
husband resents when she dresses 
out. 

Other readers are worried about as- 
similation and estrangement from their 
descendants. One grandfather writes 
sarcastic letter about the 
(read pain) feels when his grandchil- 
dren, who have fine Jewish educations, 
begin date gentiles. Another eiderly 
man, who had been basking his chil- 
dren’s attention after the death his 
wife, now feels anger when suspects 
that the children only want his money. 

The editors’ tactfully phrased answers 
attempt help their readers put the 
problems into perspective heal 


Bintel Brief sampler from the fifties 


Dear Friend Editor: 

turn you for advice constant 
Forward reader, and hope you will 
able help me. 

have been married wife for 
thirty-six years, and have two chil- 
dren son and daughter who have 
been married long time and are inde- 
pendent. make good living, and ev- 
erything would fine didn’t have 
this problem. have car, and 
wife only wants teach how 
drive. have been driving over twenty- 
five years business, but recently 
bought new car for wife and my- 
self that might drive out together. 
Because this car, however, trou- 
bles began. 

When drive out visit the children 
with wife, become nervous and 
tired, feel though did hard day’s 
work. This because wife 
back-seat driver. She sits next and 
gives orders. constantly hear, 
right.’’ More than once she 
grabs hand while I’m driving, and 
scares death. She sometimes be- 
comes hysterical and begins yell 
when she thinks I’m too close another 
car. short, has gone far that feel 
like giving the car. 

week ago, when were both driv- 


Copyright® 1981 by Isaac Metzker. Reprinted by arrangement with The Viking Press. 
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ing our daughter’s house, she got 
upset that left her sitting the car 
gas station and took taxi our 
daughter’s. And don’t ask what went 
when she got our daughter’s house 
taxi! From that time have trouble 
every day. tell her that she wants 
somewhere, she should taxi. 
And most all upset because our 
daughter says she right, although our 
daughter drives car herself, and when 
her mother with her and starts giving 
her orders about driving, she says, 
something, I’m ogre and worse! 

ask you, please tell who right, 
because I’m afraid may reach point 
where have leave home. ask you 
answer soon possible and 
give your advice. 


With respect, 


Answer: 

From your letter clear that one 
never knows where what can bring 
trouble person. You wanted bring 
pleasure into your lives buying car, 
and instead you created trouble for 
yourself. 

Nevertheless, you shouldn’t talk 
about leaving home. Since before you 


family rifts instead broadening them. 
The wife who dresses should ignore 
her husband’s testiness. The grandfather 
should try assuage his pain per- 
suading the rabbi his grandchildren’s 
synagogue pay more attention 
Jewish youth groups. But the advice 
isn’t important the existence 
column that reaches out readers. 
effect, the letters and responses 
avalanche words over the years 
comprise sustained form 
consciousness-raising print. 

One gets more intense feeling for 
the unique quality Bintel 
when one reads ethnic and special- 
interest publications New York. 
time, both the black-oriented Amster- 
dam News and the Spanish-language 


bought the car you always got along 
well with your wife, there reason 
why there should not peace your 
home now. You know your troubles 
started because the car, you have 
solution give the car! You got along 
all these years without car, you can 
get along without now, unless your 
wife will agree once and for all stop 
being back-seat driver. The question 
is: will she able control herself and 
stop telling you how drive? 

your wife against your giving 
the car, she must realize that two people 
cannot drive car. The cars are built 
that only one person can the 
wheel. She must made aware that 
such back-seat driving can danger- 
ous and might lead accident. 

You have make certain that your 
wife understands this. She has agree 
one the other either she agrees 


the car, she has agree 


keep quiet when she rides with you. 


Worthy Editor: 

appeal you wise, practical 
man who understands the problems 
day-to-day life. 

dear husband and have been 
married for thirty years, and live 
quite happily. year ago married off 
our oldest son, and our daughter-in-law 
and our son have made habit have 
over every Sunday for dinner. 
think everything was fine, 
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Diario published advice columns that 
offered some the intimacy Bin- 
tel Brief’’; now, though, they just have 
letters-to-the-editor columns. Other 
ethnic papers the Echo, the 
Chinese-language Peimei News, and the 
Polish Nowy Dziennik have never 
had columns that focus 
problems. The Village Voice, too, lacks 
specific forum which readers can 
discuss the complexities their daily 
lives, dealing with parents, raising 
children, responding the forces re- 
leased political and sexual liberation 
movements. Unless they are reacting 
articles about those subjects articles 
that sometimes prompt them write 
very personally readers use the letters 
column arena for polemic wit. 


couldn’t better! But that our prob- 
lem. 

When come the children 
Sunday, the only entertainment tele- 
vision. sit down dark room and 
look television, both before dinner 
and after we’ve eaten. And, often oc- 
curs with young American women, our 
daughter-in-law not great cook. 
seems that the dinner almost always 
from cans, and we’re not used that 
kind food. Especially husband 
does not like canned food, not 
happy when Sunday comes and have 
the children. Almost every time 
before go, get into quarrel. 

our daughter-in-law that it’s not the 
proper way entertain her husband’s 
parents. When you invite people 
dinner, especially your parents, you 
should not prepare meal from cans. 
But think shouldn’t tell that 
daughter-in-law, because when you 
say something like that, you become the 
wicked mother-in-law. And don’t want 
didn’t like when husband’s mother 
tried teach me. Our dear daughter-in- 
law still young, and time 
learn how treat guests. 

talk her, especially for his sake, since 
can’t stand the meals she prepares for 
us. But know she means well, and 
there are very few mothers-in-law who 
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Some Jewish newspapers publish 
columns that bear some resemblance 
Bintel For the past year, 
Jewish Week has been running column 
that deals with questions propriety 
within specifically Jewish context. For 
example, Jewish woman married 
Italian man who has converted 
Judaism might ask whether the husband 
should retain his original surname de- 
spite the confusion might cause. (An- 
swer: can, the name source 
intense pride but the wife should ex- 
plain what problems might arise.) There 
also column the more tra- 
ditionalist Jewish Press that responds 
questions within the framework 
orthodox Jewish law. But neither 
these features displays the depth feel- 
can boast that their daughters-in-law 
want them for dinner every Sunday. 

agreed turn you for your 
opinion this problem. 

Waiting your answer, respectfully, 


Answer: 

From your letter, clear that you 
have tried good mother-in-law 
your son’s wife. not doubt that 
you will succeed, because your attitude 
toward her good one. 

Yet your husband not altogether 
wrong. would good your young 
daughter-in-law, who has parents, 
should from time time learn from you. 
would not any harm explain 
her that for Sunday holiday she 
should make decent meal. She should 
know, too, that your husband 
care for canned food. 

believe that with your kindness 
and warm acceptance your daughter- 
in-law, you should not find hard 
advise her. You can tell her, nice 
way, that would good idea sur- 
prise her father-in-law and make him 
good meal enjoy. might also 
good suggest that she allow you, 
some Sundays, prepare dinner her 
house. This way she might learn, little 
little, how make decent meal. 
You realize this should done tact- 


fully, that she should not feel in- 


sulted. 


ing the soul-baring intensity one finds 
Bintel 

Certainly, there are problems 
Jewish life the 1980s that echo those 
that appear Bintel Brief. always, 
there are the difficulties assimilation: 
intermarriage and interdating, children 
who trade the demands traditional 
Jewish law for the attractions Ameri- 
can freedom; successful young profes- 
sional people who abandon their im- 
poverished parents the old neighbor- 
hoods. And, nowadays, these 
difficulties are ironically mirrored 
new set problems created when the 
offspring assimilated families become 
baalei tshuva, literally re- 
effect, born-again Jews. 
six-year-old daughter, who once ex- 
perimented with drugs and radical poli- 
tics, suddenly insists heeding all 
orthodox Judaism’s strict command- 
ments she won’t, for example, eat 
her home unless their plates 
are kosher? This may sound like exo- 
tic problem many readers, but 
one that thousands families face. 


ost ethnic groups have contem- 

porary versions the prob- 

lems the Forward’s readers. 
Throughout America, for example, the 
parents children who have joined the 
Moonies Hare Krishna have formed 
support groups that meet every week, 
but they have never been offered sus- 
tained way discuss their emotions 
print. Or, take another example, what 
happens when the offspring conser- 
vative ethnic family becomes pothead 
gay? The tensions are deep and they 
must dealt with. Interestingly, you 
can find many more movies and 
shows than newspapers that try meet 
this need. 

course, there are outlets for count- 
less people seeking specific kinds 
advice. Over the past twenty years, 
pair twins, Pauline Esther Friedman 
and Esther Pauline Friedman 
and Ann Landers have de- 
veloped widely read colum.is that pro- 
vide homogenized America with very 
personal advice. When you read the cur- 
rent best-seller, The Best Dear Abby, 
you realize that their own rather flip 
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way they are adhering the formula 
that was devised Bintel 

The questions they get are usually 
about personal problems sex and di- 
vorce and aging rather than cultural 
ones such intermarriage and cults. 
But just the editors who worked 
Bintel tried find golden 
mean between the habits the shtetl 
and those contemporary America, so, 
too, Ann and Abby try find ways 
letting their supposedly deviant corre- 
spondents angry teen-agers, disaf- 
fected spouses, gays make some 
connection mainstream culture, while 
they urge their hurt, bewildered, 
mainstream readers accept their less 
conventional spouses offspring. 

These columns are very useful ones, 
but they are the product the homoge- 
neous America which the Friedman 
sisters were raised (as young woman, 
Pauline Friedman, Abby, served the 
head both B’nai B’rith and the local 
Easter Seal drive); thus, they lack the 
particular cultural context that many 
perplexed correspondents need. 

For the age the melting pot over. 
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Boston Herald 
American 


” 


Boston Globe 


Still Available: 
1982’s Award Winning 
Newspaper Parody 
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increasing degree, America be- 
coming nation professional, ethnic, 
regional, and generational tribes, each 
with demands its own. The news 
media general and public forums 
like letters columns particular have 
only just begun reflect this develop- 
ment. would nice the editors 
the proliferating special-interest news- 
papers would read Isaac Metzker’s col- 
lection and use road map po- 
tential future, not memorial distant 
past. 


Psyching out the press 


The Politics Crisis Reporting 
John Crothers Pollock 
Praeger. 221 pp. $24.95 


PETER OSNOS 


not, should say the outset, going 
tics Crisis Reporting. Like many 


Peter Osnos, national editor The Wash- 
spondent and foreign editor. 


Reagan 
still asleep 


danger” dorvors me 
enters fowrth day 
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the trade, basically skeptical 
theoretical renderings what do. 
Questionnaires, charts, footnotes, bar 
graphs, rule prove remote and irrel- 
evant the process gathering the 
news. Nonetheless, this book that 
expects taken seriously. in- 
tended make sense foreign report- 
ing exploring the personal back- 
grounds, life-styles, political attitudes, 
and professional techniques foreign 
correspondents, and drawing from this 
information understanding how 
they cover crises. 

Using his base Americans who re- 
port Latin America, Dr. Pollock de- 
velops two basic categories jour- 
nalists: meaning those 
who are technically efficient transmitters 
news, and meaning 
those who emphasize investigative 
analytic skills. all, Dr. Pollock, then 
director the Latin American Institute 
Rutgers, interviewed over one 
hundred journalists (including me), 
administered lengthy questionnaire, 
raphy. concluded that 
are likely less dependent official 
sources, more sensitive local political 
conditions, and less likely, therefore, 
favor interventionist American role. 
the other hand, 
maintain close relations with officials, 
and tend view political issues tra- 
ditionally East-West 
terms. 

The highest accolade Pollock has 
expressing oneself freely, valuing sub- 
ject matter, having expertise, and ex- 
hibiting willingness differ with 
one’s own newspaper. the whole, 
Dr. Pollock considers his 
more than his 

has also compiled personal data 
about foreign correspondents, some 
which new: about third are age forty 
younger, another third between 
forty-one and fifty; percent have gone 
through college beyond, and these, 
about percent attended institutions 
the East. Two-thirds the corre- 
spondents have worked for the same or- 
ganization for eleven years more. 
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Forty-nine percent are firstborn. 

After all these facts, the author 
comes what plainly believes are 
some fairly startling conclusions: 

reporters are not substan- 
tially more likely than older reporters 
act ‘watchdogs’ the behavior 

least experienced area 
specialist reporters those with few 
years reporting region and with few 
friends region are actually more 
likely than those with regional experi- 
ence examine thoroughly the as- 
sumptions policymakers either host 
countries the United 

experiences journalists un- 
dergo early their lives regarding 
schooling and career path choices are far 
more important than later adult experi- 
ences explaining why some 
nalists become more professional than 


ollock asserts that these findings 

contradict conventional wisdom, 

which must then, his view, 

hold simultaneously (a) that older re- 

porters are less aggressive than younger 

ones, and (b) that experienced reporters 

probe further and deeper than less exper- 

ienced ones combination that, 

reckon it, amounts irreconcilable 
paradox. 

any case, submit that the qualities 
that make successful correspondent 
may only marginally relate these 
quantifications. imaginative, 
energetic reporter blessed with good 
story will good job regardless his 
place among his siblings where 
went school. For example, two the 
best reporters covering the revolution 
Iran 1978 and 1979 were Bill Brani- 
gin The Washington Post and Joe 
Alex Morris, Jr. the Los Angeles 
Times. Branigin was his mid- 
twenties, graduate Ohio University, 
and had started Post stringer and 
worked his way onto the staff with 
clear-eyed, aggressive reporting that 
garnered facts rather than rhetorical 
judgmerts make its point. Morris, 
alumnus Harvard, was well into 
middle age and had covered virtually 
every major story the Middle East 
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since 1955. His perceptions (until his 
tragic death gunshot wounds) were 
fundamentally the same Branigin’s 
despite the radical differences their 
backgrounds. What they shared were 
eyes and instincts. Pol- 
lock’s terms, Branigin and Morris were 
turns both chroniclers and examiners 
any reporter should be. 

The point that covering crisis in- 
volves reporters who possess individual 
degrees talent and expertise that can- 
not predicted statistical work-ups. 
You can make science out finding 
cure for the common cold. Making one 
out the way 
tively and coilectively part their 
hair is, least judging from this effort, 
futile. 

know. This the newspaperman’s 
standard reaction academic analysis. 


SIBLING 
NUMBER 


Communications and 


cians may well read The Politics 


Crisis Reporting and find illuminat- 
ing, provocative, enriching, and 
dynamic. But before they reach such 
conclusions, they will have wade 
through the following: 

first learning model essen- 
tially ‘classic’ perspective that as- 
sumes, point departure, that most 
significant learning essentially 


cumulative. may considered rather 
incremental, one stage following an- 
may full drama and crisis, the 
Oedipal and adolescent crises em- 
phasized Freud. What they and other 
learning theorists often share, however, 
belief that important learning 
building process which later knowl- 
edge grafted onto core earlier 


course, there some validity 
Dr. Pollock’s notion that cor- 
respondents can com- 

partmentalized for the purpose dis- 
sertation. wire-service reporter with 
decade experience likely produce 
style copy different from that 
young correspondent representing, say, 
The Washington Post his her first 
overseas assignment. retort that 
don’t get any particular insights from 
this capturing the obvious and, the 
Branigin-Morris example shows, 
many instances may all wrong. 

Rather than invoking reporters’ Oedi- 
pal periods, more useful exercise for 
scholars would study how stories 
are covered and, where appropriate, 
how the preparation correspondents 
could have been factor. What Pollock 
never does apply his data specific 
instances reporting see whether his 
conclusions are valid. For example, 
Peter Braestrup, his analysis the 
coverage the 1968 Tet offensive, The 
Big Story, examined dispatches great 
detail and drew certain conclusions 
about the way reporters function. While 
disagree with many Braestrup’s 
judgments, did deal with concrete, 
tangible material instead abstract cat- 
egories. The result valuable grist for 
discussion. 

The big problem with The Politics 
Crisis Reporting that the author has 
ducked the hard and potentially valu- 
able task relating the views and 
life histories reporters the character 
the stories they write. And while 
there are scattered insights the book, 
they are all but smothered Pollock’s 
prose. The first rule serious work 
about journalism should always that 
minimally readable. This book, 
alas, not. 
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One right the middle. 

But the really important one the 
one you probably never notice. 

It’s the little circle—like the 
one you see the bottom this ad— 
that tells you that Xerox registered 
trademark. 

And reminds you that our name 
—which also our trademark —should 
only used connection with the 
products and services our corporation. 

Including everything from Xerox 
electronic printers. 


XEROX® is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


you can see, our trademark 
very valuable one. 

us. And you, too. 

Because ensures that when you 
ask for something you can sure 
what going get. 

course, don’t expect you 
use the second every time you use 
our name. 

But hope you'll give 
second thought. 


XEROX 


Reporting from hell 


Circle Deceit 
Directed Volker 
United Artists Classics. 109 minutes 


CRAIG WHITNEY 


new movie about journalism seems 
come out every couple weeks. Circle 
Deceit, the young West German 
director Volker Schlondorff, almost 


Craig Whitney deputy foreign editor The 
New York Times and former foreign corre- 
spondent Saigon, Bonn, and Moscow. 


MARCH/APRIL 1982 


tialist meditation the nature reality; 
but also exploration the 
difficulty making reality come alive 
within the conventions journalism. 
The main character German jour- 
nalist covering the civil war Lebanon. 
The movie was filmed Beirut last 
winter, and, unlike many documen- 
taries, succeeds remarkably convey- 
ing the meaning and the feel the 
paroxysm that has been tearing the 
the Orient’’ apart since 1975. 
French and German actors play most 
the main characters, but the extras 
the Christian Falangists, the Palestinian 


the bazooka- 
wielding teenagers who are fascinated 
more the violence than the cause 
they fight for all play themselves. 
This movie about real war, filmed 
the war zone itself, and lot the 
bombs and shells going off are real. 
when you see small Palestinian army 
blow Christian village the hills, 
shoot father and his son against wall, 
and set fire the bodies the winding 
street, you are never certain whether 
those are mannequins real bodies 
lying there the gasoline blazes up. 
People who were there when the film 


Journalist Georg Laschen (Bruno Ganz) surveys the devastation war-torn Beirut 
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was being made say that the producers 
enlisted the cooperation the various 
factions telling them that 
film would show the world how jour- 
nalists were sensationalizing the war. 
And, indeed, there some moralizing 
this subject the movie: sen- 
sationalism part what demoralizes 
Laschen, the journalist (played 
Bruno Ganz), and its portrayal rings true 
enough anyone who has seen the 
checkbook journalists the slick 
pean illustrated weeklies work. Las- 
chen offered collection grisly 
photographs what the Christians did 
scores men, women, and children 
raid the Palestinian encampment 
Damur massacre that the Pales- 
tinians get their revenge for the hills 
nalist who pays $6,500 for them. Las- 
chen’s photographer, Hoffmann, try- 
ing take his own pictures for Las- 
chen’s article. The two journalists ac- 
company the Palestinians attack 
against Christian village. When the 
executions start, Laschen tries stop 
them, but Hoffmann, untroubled, clicks 
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away. ‘‘We both feed our families off 
this and you know says. 

Confused and angry, Laschen wan- 
ders through the infernal streets, gets 
caught crossfire, and forced into 
shelter with hundreds civilians. Sud- 
denly, shells start raining down and 
panic breaks out. old Arab 
stranger falls him, and, strug- 
gling, Laschen stabs him: why, even 
does not understand; perhaps the man 
was already dead. The act seems 
symbolize both the absurdity the civil 
war Lebanon and the feeling futil- 
ity that has overwhelmed many corre- 
spondents who have tried cover it. 

Laschen goes back Germany, 
where tells his editors Hamburg 
they can stuff their story. leaves their 
editorial conference and drives off 
confront his ruined marriage. Every- 
thing left unfinished. 


hat’s not much plot, lots 
heavy philosophy, and echoes 
Camus. The film mostly faith- 


ful the German novel that inspired it, 
Die Faelschung, The Counterfeiting, 


Nicolas Born. 

Alexander Haig should have seen this 
movie Germany last year: could 
have found out much sooner how absurd 
the concept strategic consensus 
the Middle East really is. there 
something for journalists particular 
meditate on, how the tragedy 
Lebanon comes alive here and ex- 
plained human and cultural terms 
few correspondents have been able 
explain it. There are some who have 
braved the bullets and the no-man’s- 
lands and the crazed checkpoint guards 
(who one point ask Laschen which 
Germany, East West, comes from 
before they decide tell him 
come Lebanon’’) and have cared 
enough about these people try 
make sense out their tragedy for us. 
The best ones do. Most reports are still 
deadening bulletins, however, and in- 
stead writing about the real people 
who live among the ruins, reporters 
write about the numbers, the leaders, the 
abstractions. This movie that will 
make you wish the reporting out 
Lebanon were better. 


Faced with tough 


insurance questions 
don’t know where 
find the answers? 


State Farm’s Reference Notebook Insurance 
Sources may point you the right direction. 


It’s topical insurance guide with addresses and 
phone numbers more than 200 organizations, 
research groups and people who know the facts 
about insurance and related subjects. also lists 
the country’s top insurance companies, insurance 
trade and arson associations, and more—over 
pages organizations that can help you with 
your insurance story. 


For your free copy just write call: 


Public Relations Dept. RK-3 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
One State Farm Plaza 
INSURANCE Bloomington, 61701 

(309) 662-6402 
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Critics vs. Chron 

THE REVIEW: 

Good grief, did you turn over the editing 
your January/February issue the San 
Francisco Your snappy cover 
proclaims vs. Now that’s 
story interest. However, once our noses 
are inside the tent are treated genial 
and spirited defense his former employer 
ex-staffer Richard Reinhardt 
Everybody Hate the 
quite different story. 

Surely you didn’t think your readers 
would swallow whole that kind puff 
piece? Where were the critics whose pres- 
ence was proclaimed your cover? How 
about the fact that the Chronicle and its bed- 
mate, Examiner, have split about 
$100 million profits during fifteen years 
their joint operat.ng agreement, yet instead 
spending the money news coverage 
the sort routinely found papers like The 
Boston Globe The Miami Herald, the 
Chronicle has used buy television and 
newspaper properties Kansas and Illinois. 
The sad fact that, given its immense re- 
sources and opportunities, the Chronicle 
journalistic joke. 

STEVE McNAMARA 
Editor and publisher 


Pacific Sun 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Richard Reinhardt replies: agree with Steve 
McNamara that newspaper that makes 


possible the community the form 


good reporting. One the major weaknes- 
ses the Chronicle, pointed out 
and regional reporting. Unfortunately, 
neither McNamara nor seems have 
much effect the Chronicle, although 
publishes suburban weekly that competes 
with it. McNamara’s letter illustrates the 
sort unspecific, anti-Chronicle sentiment 
newspaper journalistic may ease 
the pressure your chest, but that’s about 
all does. 


The food feud 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was both surprised and appalled read 
Goody Solomon’s article Pages: 
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the Heyday January/February). 
have always had respect for the editorial 
standards your magazine, well for 
Goody integrity and thorough- 
has been seriously shattered this piece. 

Seems inexcusable, and very bad 
reporting, for Ms. Solomon have omitted 
The New York Times from the newspapers 
included her Since our Living 
section the most visible food section the 
country, and since know very well that Ms. 
Solomon reads it, seems either negligent 
deliberate her have left out. What 
makes the omission most disturbing the 
fact that this one paper that consistently 
does consumer food reporting from variety 
angles. may evaluate different brands 
chicken tomato juice, report 
pending consumer legislation Washing- 
ton, and have consumer reporters who 
regularly contribute food pages. The 
Times also runs many stories aspects 
food consumerism the news section the 
paper, and Jane Brody does much that falls 
into this category. 

her only mention The New York 
Times, Ms. Solomon accuses inference. 
After saying that Marian Burros, good con- 
sumer food reporter, has joined the Times, 
Ms. Solomon archly remarks: extent 
which she will dig into consumer issues there 
remains Marian Burros has 
already had several excellent consumer 
pieces the Times (at least one politically 
oriented), but that does not seem 
enough allay Ms. Solomon’s apprehen- 
sions. almost though she chose 
exclude the one newspaper that would 
weaken her argument. That very bad re- 
porting, because neither objective nor 
fair, and would say that accept such 
piece without the inclusion The New York 
Times indicates slipshod editing. this were 
obscure newspaper thet escaped the au- 
thor’s attention, might understandable, 
but that hardly the case. 

MIMi SHERATON 

Food and restaurant critic 

The New York Times 

New York, N.Y. 
THE REVIEW: 
You have ongoing vendetta against news- 
paper food editors. The latest attack the 
somewhat self-serving article Goody 
Solomon. One obvious solution 


food reporting would carry 
column. 
JANET BERGHLE FRENCH 
Food editor 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Cleveland, Ohio 


THE REVIEW: 

Goody article did not provide 
your readers with accurate account the 
scope food news coverage today. While 
she may have studied the food sections 
dozen the nation’s newspapers for four- 
teen sixteen weeks, she claims, she cer- 
tainly overlooked important explorations 
food/politics/nutrition issues least one 
the papers she studied. 

the period when Solomon says she was 
reading the Louisville food sections, 
she seems have paid little attention 
less than fifteen articles, all but three 
which ran the food section, which runs 
Wednesdays. Four July examples must 
suffice here: 

July Local. Vegetables supermarkets 
homegrown, even the height the 
produce season, because small farmers 
compete with brokers who handle agribusi- 
ness products. 

July 15. Local. The ordinances and federal 
laws designed help the handicapped 
had much impact kitchens, 
which are almost always inaccessible, even 
apartment complexes for the disabled. 

July 22. Wire. Regulations that keep 
peanut farms profitable may raise the price 
consumers pay for peanuts. 

July 31. Wire. study 
milk-price laws reveals that Kentuckians pay 
artificially high price for fluid milk, 
thanks the milk marketing commission. 
news section. 

addition, Solomon complained that she 
did not find any food editors profiling Ag- 
riculture Secretary John Block. our paper, 
and many others, expect, information about 
Block and other cabinet members proposed 
the Reagan administration ran the news 
sections: first January, when his name was 
brought up; then June, when the secretary 
dismantled the Human Nutrition Center; and 
once more July, when Block was propos- 
ing cuts the food stamp program and in- 
creases the price school lunches. 

So, when Solomon makes her sweeping 
indictment all food writing, that 
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trend toward gutsy reporting food politics 
seems have come rather abrupt 
she seems speaking the two issues 
she chose for scrutiny, mechanically de- 
boned meat and the approval the 
sweetener aspartame. 

How did deboned meat and aspartame 
come represent all food issues reporting? 
Only Solomon can say. 

tracing the aspartame issue, Solomon 
singled out the Louisville Times one paper 
(the only one named) which ran story 
the sweetener Janet Key the Chicago 
Tribune. Solomon claims Key’s story was 
one-sided and full but 
for aspartame. nothing the sort. is, 
instead, straightforward exposition the 
approval the FDA new low-calorie 
sweetener. 

Solomon does not give reporter Key and 
her editors the opportunity defend their 
work. fact, she never mentions Key 
name, although the Tribune one the pa- 
pers included study. Instead, 
Solomon holds editor paper Louis- 
ville, 250 miles away, responsible for the 
alleged mistakes omissions another 
news organization. 

Fortunately, had been following aspar- 
tame developments Washington (contrary 
what Solomon states her article), and 
had planned more comprehensive look 
the properties and the problems with as- 
partame time, the future, when the 
substance was ready for introduction 
Louisville. the meantime, this article was 
good choice. was never meant our 
last word the subject, just introduction 
the substance. 

NANCY PAPPAS 
Food editor 


Louisville Times 
Louisville, Ky. 


Coody Solomon replies: course, The 
New York Times class itself. 
why must Ms. Sheraton belabor the point? 

Because its very special status, the 
Times hardly representative news- 
papers across the country. Nevertheless, 
when comes consumer and political re- 
porting about food, contrary Ms. Shera- 
ton’s protests, the Times has not been out- 
standing. Perhaps with consumer reporter 
Marian Burros now the paper, Ms. 
hyperbole will become justified 
the future. 

The best response Ms. French came 


from food editor Florida who called and 


said, You gave the ammunition 

reply Ms. Pappas: have great re- 
spect for her. her excellence, fact, 


that underscores major point article 
that even the best food editors have hard 
time keeping with this enormous and 
rapidly changing field. 

bewilders that Ms. Pappas, fine 
journalist, chose overlook the fact that the 
focus article was the food pages, not 
the news section. Moreover, criiicism 
was leveled very specifically one area 
decline ‘‘gutsy reporting the politics 


Very few Ms. Pappas’s complete 


list examples fall into that category. 

Regarding the Chicago Tribune’s aspar- 
tame story, urge Ms. Pappas get the re- 
port the FDA from the panel scientists 
recommending against approval the ar- 
tificial sweetener. should helpful the 
follow-up she plans. 


That questionable pose 


THE REVIEW: 
When you are selecting the for your 
magazine, would expect you all 
your homework. your comment 
paper’s graphics department for using 
January/February], you neglected mention 
that, after the photo illustration ran, had 
written column explaining our readers. 
Any dart, fair, should have included 
mention the column. 

HEATH MERIWETHER 

Managing editor 

The Miami Herald 

Miami, Fla. 


The editors reply: The homework 
did include look column, 
but his explanation the technique, and his 
suggestion that such photos used ‘‘with 
discretion and clearly labeled,’’ did not 
seem adequate remedy for the 
deception involved. 


Labor pains 


TO THE REVIEW: 


were heartened read your account 
the recent labor troubles the Thousand 
Oaks, California, News Chronicle 
Far too often, controversy within the walls 
newspaper escapes the light publication. 
There are some important points the article 
that require clarification, however. 

You reported that News Chronicle staff 
writer was fired for allegedly sabotaging 
wire story during the union campaign. The 
reporter was actually fired after refused 
take company-administered lie detector test 


the affair. Moreover, the NLRB investi- 
gated the firing and later accused the News 
Chronicle discharging the reporter re- 
taliation for his union activities. part 
the settlement the complaint, the record 
the firing was removed from his 
personnel file. 

second point News Chronicle editor 
Marvin Sosna’s role the paper’s coverage 
its labor troubles. The article said that re- 
porters contend Sosna wrote the 
paper’s stories the subject. actually 
contend that wrote and edited all the 
stories including the one which his own 
complaint was briefly reported. 

also believe noteworthy that none 
these stories appeared the News Chronicle 
until after they had been broadcast pub- 
lished competing media. 

BOB POOL and PAUL PRINGLE 


The News Chronicle 
Thousand Oaks, Calif. 


Missing links? 


THE REVIEW: 

Reading Julia Preston’s Off the 
ruary), had feeling déja vu. Had only 
imagined seeing this article another publi- 
cation? 

Sure enough, going back the November 
1981 issue Mother Jones, there was 
Preston’s by-line piece entitled 
The Muffled was 
not the same article, course, but was 
similar enough content confirm re- 
membrance. 

Both and Mother Jones identified the 
author editor Pacific News Service. 
However, Mother Jones added that Ms. 
Preston had research for the North 
American Congress Latin 

NACLA not disinterested promoting 
distinctively leftist line Pan-American af- 
fairs. The March 1967 NACLA Newsletter 
the founding NACLA was the leftist Stu- 
dents for Democratic Society (SDS). 
have been drawn together [in the founding] 
our common sense dismay per- 
ceive the obstructionist role the United 
States Latin America our common 
reaching social revolution Latin 
Those words were, the way, 
written one Brady Tyson, adviser 
Latin America the Carter 
U.N. ambassador, Andrew Young. 

ble, knowing Ms. Preston’s association 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


with NACLA, that her story your maga- 
zine might unduly prejudiced against the 
Guatemalan government? And, further, 
when will publish in-depth piece 
about the very mysterious Pacific News Serv- 
ice comparable your frequent exposés 
journalistic right-wingers and Pentagon Dr. 


Strangeloves? 
JOHN BOLAND 
Godfrey, Ill. 


The editors reply: saw evidence 
bias Ms. Preston’s article, nor does Mr. 
Boland cite any evidence bias. pub- 
lished article the Pacific News Serv- 
ice, titled ‘‘A Thinking Approach 
which appeared the September/October 
1978 Review. 


Disconcerting dart 


TO THE REVIEW: 


one could question that The Houston 
Post’s October 29, 1981, story the Rol- 
ling Stones concert and 
CJR, January/February) gave inappropriately 
scant mention the stabbing and rape inci- 
dents. 

But feel wronged having our story, 
prepared under tight deadline pressure for 
our morning home editions, compared with 
the Houston Chronicle’s effort its after- 
noon editions. 

Our story included two paragraphs the 
violence, hastily appended when police re- 
ports brought the incidents light. con- 
trast, the Chronicle’s comparable edition 
contained story. 

CHARLES REINKEN 
Assistant features editor 


The Houston Post 
Houston, Tex. 


The editors reply: Mr. Reinken’s point about 
non-comparable deadlines well taken. 
However, the dart was aimed less 


the amount space given coverage 


the violence than the inapprop- 
riately upbeat headline, HOUSTON CROWD 
BEST BEHAVED FAR, which, even under 
deadline pressure, might have been changed 
accurately reflect events. 


Public affairs 


TO THE REVIEW: 


After seeing words print, have felt 
need provide James Traub with few facts 
failed research preparation his ar- 
ticle without January/ 
February). 

While programming KQID, too, felt 
some the station’s public affairs pro- 


gramming did not meet the needs the sta- 
tion’s target audience. Those programs 
opted cancel following deregulation last 
April were the ones which station manage- 
ment had originally added order satisfy 
the FCC’s paper-counters and pad the public 
affairs time. The decision cancel those 
programs actually was made the public in- 
terest. KQID used the time broaden its 
local public affairs programming and give 
better times the better produced programs. 
(First you have entertain, then you can in- 
form. Very few persons like sit through 
lecture.) KQID has since used the increased 
revenue, from selling spots where previously 
there were none, increase the local news 
department 200 percent. Mr. Traub should 
also aware that, while dropped some 
the programming, added another nationally 
produced program the lineup. 

Broadcasters, meanwhile, are only an- 
other arm the press. have yet see our 
brothers the print media provide free space 
for lay religious groups. Newspapers have 
limit the amount ads they carry, and 
they give much space they want 
covering political candidates, even the 
point endorsing some. Broadcasters have 
never had that option. 


RON HARPER 
New Orleans, La. 


Capital oversight 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Please, Hanson, credit where due. 

his November/December Let- 
Hanson, effect, credited Washington 
Star reporter Howie Kurtz with having 
nearly bulletproof sep- 
tuagenarian keeping the world safe from 
George The fact is, was the report- 
who burst the White House press office’s 
balloon. 

noon the day after the shooting, in- 
terviewed D.C. Fire Department paramedics 
Roberto Hernandez and Eric Simmons. was 
the first reporter they had spoken to, and the 
only one until much later that day. Hernan- 
dez later told that the had called him 
home about seven hours later. 

During the afternoon, interview was 
the top story CBS Radio for several 
hours, and was mentioned the CBS 
Evening News. Thus, it’s little wonuer that 
the Star picked story. 

However, find hard believe that The 
Washington Post didn’t hear until, 
Hanson said, the editors the 
Kurtz story underplayed page [of the 
Surely the Post editors did not rely 


heavily the Star for news. 

Pittsburgh, city which have been 
news writer for radio station KQV, street 
reporter for station and stringer 
for UPI. Before taking journalism, was 
paramedic. 


NICK ARNETT 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


was Joel McCrea, not George Sanders, 
January/February), who played the role 
foreign correspondent the memorable film 
Alfred Hitchcock. 

RAYMOND ANDERSON 

Journalism 

and Mass Communication 


The University Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisc. 


Hanson replies: Actually, Joel McCrea 
and George Sanders played foreign corre- 
spondents the film. 


That Pulitzer paper 


TO THE REVIEW: 


The article about the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Missouri 
November/December) was 
change pace for magazine that too often 
dominated stories for and about the 
eastern establishment press. 

The fact that sent its executive editor 
St. Louis the story was evidence that 
the magazine made honest attempt 
reach out beyond Washington and New 
York. hope this coniinues. There are many 
stories about going journalism 
west the Mississippi. 

STEPHEN FEHR 
Reporter 
The Kansas City Times 


State capitol bureau 
Topeka, Kansas 


Echoing boom 


THE REVIEW: 

The roller with which Roger Morris paints 
broad indeed. But the facts fail substan- 
tiate all Mr. Morris’s contentions. cannot 
speak for other newspapers the region, but 
can refute two specific instances 
used Mr. Morris his attempts illus- 
trate his points. 

Mr. Morris states: keeping with the 
rule that proximity discourages attention, 
has been left largely The Christian Science 
Monitor and The Wall Street Journal re- 
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The information 
specialists 
Phillips 
Petroleum 
help you. 
Call us. 


Bill Adams (918) 661-5224 
Dan Harrison (918) 661-5204 
Jere Smith (918) 661-4982 
Susan Stoffle (918) 661-4974 
Dave (918) 661-4987 
Bill Flesher (918) 661-6760 
Research Development 
Jerry 661-8727 


PHILLIPS 


BARTLESVILLE. OKLAHOMA 74004 


have lost the 
idea majority 
rule. are now 
electing media 
specialists who 
then choose rulers. 


“The minute picked the book, 

said ‘Hey! This unbelievable’... 

Helluva style, very fascinating.” 
—George Putnam 


$11.95 YOUR BOOK STORE 
OR CALL 1-800-251-8066 
THE BOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


he Attorney General on the part of the {) 


port the significance this Su- 
preme Court decision upholding 
percent severance tax the removal 
fact, however, newspapers the 
region including own have covered 
the issue extensively from state and national 
perspectives. The Billings Gazette alone has 
covered the subject fur six years and has 
published more than 150 articles dealing 
with the coal severance tax. 

the next paragraph, Mr. Morris states: 
reporting the boom, the regional 
press also seems overlook its seamier side. 
And so, again, July this year fell 
The Wall Street Journal, rather than The 
Billings Gazette, point the worrisome 
anomalies Billings’s current boom from its 
oil coal hinterlands. The Wall 

Journal article Mr. Morris refers 
carried the headline BILLINGS PROSPERS FROM 
BOOM AND AVOIDS MOST SIDE-EFFECTS. This 
fifteen-paragraph arti- 
cle was largely puff piece that fell directly 
into what Mr. Morris described earlier his 
article 
Only two paragraphs the Journal 
article dealt all with those 
and those had been covered 
significantly greater detai! earlier Billings 
Gazette articles. 

The Journal piece was flattering that 
our Chamber Commerce has been using 
for promotional purposes. 

RICHARD WESNICK 
Editor 


The Billings Gazette 
Billings, Mont. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


I’ve been energy reporter two states and 
the Navajo Reservation, and think 
thorough reading New Mexico news- 
papers would reveal that, while there much 
room for improvement, the coverage 
been shallow Morris insists is. 
the subject severance taxes, wrote 
five-part series for the Gallup Independent 
before the subject was come the state 
legislature several years ago. The series was 
rewritten and published the New Mexico 
Independent. followed the subject sub- 
sequent work for the Albuquerque News and 
KNME-TV, and was not alone coverage 
the severance tax question, which Morris 
says has 
SHERRY ROBINSON 


Free-lance writer 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


November/December), Roger Morris faults 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


the Denver Post for missing energy story 
reports, the Cotter Corporation exposed its 
uranium mill workers near City, 
Colorado, dangerous levels radiation 
and falsified its occupational health reports 
the government. 

Not until the Colorado Bureau Investi- 
gation issued report the Cotter case 
the fall 1980 did the Post pursue the story, 
Morris observes. attributes this the 
what could happen invisibly that quietly 
prosperous little plant outside 

What does not disclose this: Our Pen- 
tagon correspondent, Bruce Ingersoll, was 
the one who the corporate 
chicanery Cotter, not the Colorado Bureau 
Investigation. Ingersoll broke the story 
June 10, 1979. Only result his disclo- 
sures did Governor Richard Lamm order the 
CBI look into the Cotter affair. took the 
agency more than one year corroborate 
what Ingersoll dug two days and nights 
reporting. 

PATRICK OSTER 
Washington bureau chief 


Chicago Sun-Times 
Washington, D.C. 


Roger Morris will given opportunity 
reply the next issue. 


TO THE REVIEW: 


Laurel: Roger Morris and the Columbia 
Journalism Review for the excellent exposé 
the failure western newspapers ade- 
quately cover one the biggest stories 
America today. 

Dart: the Review for omitting sidebar 
High Country News, the spirited, some- 
times irreverent, but always well-informed 
biweekly out Lander, Wyoming. HCN 
consistently comes with perceptive stories 
which have not only sense the history 
this land and its people, but also sense 
what the future could bring. 


VIRGINIA MUNGER KAHN 
East Northport, N.Y. 


The editors reply: tried unsuccessfully 
get sidebar article High Country News. 
The paper does, indeed, merit attention. 


Deadline 


The editors welcome letters from readers. 
considered for publication the May/June 
issue, letters the Review should re- 
ceived March 19. Letters are 
editing for clarity and space. 
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BOOKS/PUBLICATIONS 


PUBLISHERS’ OVERSTOCKS, bargain books. 
2,000 titles, all Free catalog: Hamilton’s, 
98-33 Clapboard, Danbury, 06810. 


BORO BOOK STORE 146 Lawrence St. Brook- 
lyn, 11201 212/522-5278. buy and sell 
books and have international search service. 


THE MASTHEAD, quarterly journal the Na- 
tional Conference Editorial Writers, offers 
inside look the side journalism. 
ASNE Bulletin article recently called 
and often-quoted observer news- 
$15 year. NCEW, 6223 Executive 
Blvd., Rockville, 20852. 


WHAT’S REALLY HAPPENING SAL- 
VADOR? How great radiation threat posed 
nuclear power plants and their toxic wastes? Read 
about these and other crucial issues The Pro- 
gressive, America’s leading independent maga- 
zine. New subscriber offer: issues for $12. 
you enclose payment with your order, receive 
extra month free. Mailing address: The Progres- 
sive, 409 East Main St., Madison, 53703. 


MERCHANDISE 


13-YEAR RADIO REPORTER. Interview, 
write, edit, produce, anchor. 503/585-0266 


HARDWORKING REPORTER with profes- 
sional experience with newspapers and magazines 
seeks employment May after graduation from 
Columbia School. Will relocate. CJR Box 
58, 700A Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. 


CAN ANEXPERIENCED FREELANCE 
temporarily NY. help your paper? I’m ready 
write angle for any local story. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Resume and clips provided re- 
quest. CJR Box 48, 700A Journalism, Coiumbia 
University, New York, 10027. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL REPORTER seeks 
feature column fill free lance assignments 
New England. CJR Box 68, 700A Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, New York, 
10027. 


EXPERIENCED RADIO REPORTER and 
major market television news writer, seeking po- 
sition reporter small mid-sized market. 
Currently earning MA, Columbia. CJR Box 98, 
700A, Columbia University, New York, 
10027. 


GIANT RUBBER STAMP and supply catalog. 
For correspondence, stationery, mail art, for fun! 
$1.00 (refundable) BIZZARO, Box 126-C, 
Providence, 02901 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SHARP, FAST, AND TALENTED 
seeks entry-level position with daily. Recent 
grad. Covered housing, education, labor, crime, 
and music while interning with weeklies. Camera, 
VDT know-how. work hard, write well, and re- 
quire little sleep. Prefer northeast western re- 
gions, but all inquiries considered. For clips, re- 
sume, contact Kenneth Sternberg, RR1, Box 295, 
Shelburne, 05482; 802/985-8804. 


USC JOURNALISM; published reporter; 
traveled Europe, Asia, Africa; seeks researcher/ 
writer position Calif. Part-time temp. ok. 
213/276-4592. 


SUCCESSFUL GENERAL MANAGER with 
MBA and journalism degrees seeks greater chal- 
lenge larger paper management market- 
ing. CJR Box 138,.700A Journalism, Columbia 
University, NY, 10027. 


SPANISH-SPEAKING Columbia graduate 
seeks Miami/overseas position. Newsmagazine, 
newspaper experience. CJR Box 148, 700A Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, New York, 
10027. 


REPORTING JOP WITH DAILY newspaper 
international trade journal sought Columbia 
graduate. Summer internships, editor col- 
lege paper. Harvard Chinese. Good editing 
skills. CJR Box 28, 700A Journalism, Columbia 
University, New York, 10027. 


TALENTED, EAGER, YET MODEST 
nalism student seeks any part-time work, nights 
and/or weekends. CJR Box 38, 700A Journalism, 
Columbia University, New York, NY10027. 


MARCH/ APRIL 1982 


LAW GRADUATE, RADIO REPORTER, music 
critic and Columbia School student with 
strong background Communications Law and 
policy seeks position broadcast organization, 
cable system trade association. CJR Box 118, 
700A Journalism, Columbia University, New 
York, 10027. 


JUNE SYRACUSE GRAD 
journalism/political science seeks reporting posi- 
tion northeast. Five years newspaper reporting 
experience. Box 412 South Crouse Ave., Syra- 
cuse, 13210. 


CONFERENCES/WORKSHOPS 


INTER AMERICAN PRESS Assoc. Midyear 
Meeting March 14-18, Charleston, SC; 38th 
General Assembly Sept. 27-Oct. Chicago. 
Open all members, observers interested 
maintaining freedom expression Western 
Hemisphere. Details: IAPA 2911 39th St., 
Miami, 33142. Phone 


NATIONAL BROADCAST EDITORIAL As- 
sociation, June 22-25, 1982 Washington, DC. 
Editorial critiques and workshops for radio and 
television editorialists. For further information 
contact Carole Halicki, WRAU TV, 500 
Stewart, Peoria, 61611 


CULTURAL AFFAIRS REPORTING: June 
7-July Intensive four-week course combining 
classroom and practical experience. Taught 
journalism faculty with guest speakers from the 
arts, arts management, and newspaper/magazine 
journalism. Topics covered range from role cul- 
tural journalist impact cultural presen- 
tations. Students will make video tape stories for 
TV. Designed for journalists, advanced jour- 
nalism students and/or those with background 
the arts. Application deadline: March 30. For in- 
formation and forms write: Summer Institute 
Cultural Affairs, Graduate School Journalism, 
Columbia University, New York, 10027. 


ECONOMICS AND BUSINESS REPORTING: 
June 7-June 18. Intensive two-week course gives 
basic grounding fundamentals business and 
economics, and suggests how the information 
best utilized for effective, informed journalism. 
Designed for general assignment reporters. Appli- 
cation deadline: March 30. For information and 
forms write Summer Institute Economics 
Business Reporting, Graduate School Jour- 
nalism, Columbia University, New York, NY 
10027. 


TRAVEL 


AROUND THE WORLD TRIP planned 
29, beginning approximately Aug. 1982 heading 
west Australia for starters. Seeking helpful in- 
formation from other such travelers, tips, ideas 
writing, export-import businesses, suggestions, 
friends can visit and stay with for free, etc. Help. 
Gift all who respond. Joseph Carney, 
214 Street NE, #2, Washington, 20002 


WRITING 


HONEST INSTRUCTION WRITING for 
publication: THE WRITER, the monthly maga- 
zine with articles leading authors and editors; 
plus up-to-the-minute lists telling where sell 
manuscripts. $15 yr. For trial sub., mail 
THE WRITER, Arlington St. (Third 
Floor), Boston, 02116. 


CJR 
Classifieds 


Reach 91,800 potential buyers and 
sellers for only per word. 
our May/June issue, just return 
this coupon with typed copy 
March 31st. 

NOTE: 10-word minimum. Zip codes 
count one word; Boxes and 
telephone numbers, each two words. 


Box service $3.50. 


ALL ADS MUST PREPAID. 


ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 
CJR Classifieds 
700A Journalism Building 


Columbia University 
New York, 10027 
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Legendary journalism 


The Vanishing Hitchhiker, Jan 
pany, 1981 


Have you heard the one about the rain- 
drenched little poodle that exploded when his 
owner put him microwave oven dry? 
Better yet, did you check out? Jan Harold 
Brunvand did, along with dozens other 
that have found their way 
into our collective consciousness and fre- 
quently into our news media well. 

The man clad only undershorts who 
steps out the back his temporarily 
stopped trailer and left behind the 
highway when his wife, who driving, un- 
knowingly speeds away (Associated Press, 
August 1962); the dead cat packed for dis- 
posal brown paper bag that gets snatched 
shoplifter who, upon discovering her 
loot, fails into faint (Bloomington, Indiana, 
Daily Herald-Telephone, May 28, 1959); 
the mysterious hitchhiker who prophesies his 
imminent death the couple picking him 
and killed when the car skids into ditch 


(San Francisco Chronicle, January 26, 
the cuckolded truck driver who 
jealous rage dumps load wet cement 
the flashy DeSoto/Cadillac/ Volkswagen 
parked outside his house (newspapers 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, London, Nairobi, 
and, according Norway’s Bergens Ar- 
beiderblad, the world,’’ March 6-9, 
1973) such are the specimens that Brun- 
vand collects all their infinite variety, 
tracking them they bloom with awesome 
persistence neighborhood and village, city 
and town, and across the seven seas. 

For the most part, course, the press 
does not usually treat such stories with the 
ready gullibility that the above re- 
may suggest, and, numerous other 
instances show, will often impressive 
lengths straighten out the facts. Consider, 
for example, the relatively short life span 
Snake the legend that 
emerged the late nineteen-sixties and in- 
volved poisonous snake that strikes un- 
aware shopper suburban discount store 
she examining blanket rug imported 
from some faraway place. (It obviously 
legend fraught with symbolism that may 


even, according some theories, have in- 
cluded the unconscious fear entanglement 
Vietnam.) Brunvand quotes from such 
geographically distanced papers the Buf- 
falo Evening News, The Washington Star, 
the Kokomo, Indiana, and the 
Sioux Falls Argus Leader, each which in- 
vestigated the local version Snake 
the and reported its readers that 
the story simply was not true. Similarly, 
while recognizable legend may show 
personal down-home experience occa- 
sional Ann Landers column, other colum- 
nists, such the San Francisco Chronicle’s 
Herb Caen, and popular magazines, includ- 
ing Esquire and Texas Monthly, have from 
time time tried teach their readers 
appreciate contemporary folklore fiction, 
rather than fact. 

any case, far from Brunvand’s pur- 
pose render critical judgment jour- 
nalism for its role the spread urban 
legends which, after all, are firmly rooted 
the oral tradition. Indeed, observes, 
seems matter little whether the press re- 
ports debunks particular tale: sheer 
publicity that counts. More his point 
how the two forms communication in- 
teract. That interaction can difficult 
the Coke legend, for in- 
stance legends the theme contamina- 
tion that appear different guises through- 
out the civilized will sometimes lead 
bona fide lawsuits that have become the 
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basis for legitimate news reports. (But here 
again, notes Brunvand, impossible 
know whether the legend the lawsuit came 
first.) Even the most enduring New York 
City legends, immortalized fiction and 
parody well scholarly journals, has 
been traced report headlined ALLIGATOR 
FOUND UPTOWN SEWER, WHENCE CAME 
MYSTERY, which appeared the February 
10, 1935, New York Times. Not without 
reason, perhaps, folktales traveling from 
person person typically invoke the clinch- 
ing authority the press: read the 


One especially delicious example the 
way the cycle works Red Velvet 
tale which woman gets sweet 
revenge freely distributing buses and 


Street corners cake recipe which she had 
requested when dining the Waldorf New 
York and which the chef had courteously 
supplied along with bill for $350. Denied, 
repudiated, and rejected the hotel abso- 
lutely false, the story and the recipe 
has been appearing for decades around the 
country, particularly the Northwest and 
Canada, told and retold hundreds ac- 
counts the food pages newspapers and 
women’s magazines. 1979, reports 
Brunvand, the story had come full circle: the 
Waldorf was distributing copies the 
notorious recipe and billing the 
thentic Waldorf Red Velvet 

leading folklorist who teaches the 
University Utah, Brunvand mainly con- 
cerned with familiar patterns, repeated 
motifs, and telling details and with what 
the stories tell about our culture and our- 
selves. the same time, his informative and 
entertaining study holds special interest for 
reporters and editors who have had cope 
with such tales since journalism began and 
who, seems safe say after reading this 
book, will need keep coping for long 
journalism exists. 


The Book Jargon, Don Ethan Mil- 
ler, Macmillan, 1981 


What television producers, gamblers, 
joggers, lawyers, admen, computer types, 
and the CIA have common? Well, for one 
thing, they’ve got jargon. strange, out- 
landish, barbarous language 
Webster’s primary definition puts it, has 
reached high degree development 
each these (and countless other) groups, 
effectively providing members with working 


vocabularies peculiar their activities and 
areas knowledge and just effectively 
keeping the rest out and the dark. 
Purists, course, continue reject jargon 
out hand the linguistic equivalent 
war, onslaught against civilized discourse 
that must headed off the pass; but 
pragmatic souls are inclined try 
crack the code. Standing squarely the sec- 
ond camp Don Ethan Miller, author The 
Book Jargon. 

the theory that knowledge power, 
Miller has assembled 285-page dictionary 
the inside languages use today twenty 
specialized fields, from auto mechanics and 
real estate wine and basic jock. The result 
entertaining, useful compendium for 
wordsmiths, straight-talking guide for con- 
sumers, and unique reference work for 
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journalists one group, incidentally, that 
has managed escape the eagle 
ear. Indeed, Miller points out his intro- 
duction, his book makes claim com- 
prehensiveness all, his choice topics for 
the most part having been dictated popu- 
lar trends and his own personal interests. 
(Sports, for example, confined tennis, 
running, and sailing; music stops with rock, 
pop, and jazz.) 

such arbitrary criteria tend impart 
certain random, grab-bag quality the col- 
lection whole, that way diminishes 
the value its individual parts. Chapters 
the intelligence community, motion pictures 
and television, the drug scene, and 
Age from acupuncture Zen, for 
instance, are especially instructive, while the 
more familiar material bureaucratese 
implicit reminder how far the jargonauts 
can refining their obfuscatory art. And, 
beyond translation, there are insights 


gained into the function, the mind-set, even, 
you will, the world-view the respective 
subculture that each these idioms repre- 
sents. terrain that teems with verbal ar- 
cana, Miller’s listening posts are good way 
pick some timely signals. 


Good news 
for quidnuncs 


The News Summary, November 19, 
1981 


brilliant application on-the-job train- 
ing, the folks who brought the daily news 
summary the man the White House now 
bring the same service you and me. Janet 
McMahon, editor the exclusive report 
the Carter years, and Patricia Bario, deputy 
press secretary Jody Powell, have joined 
forces publisher and business manager, 
respectively, the new News Summary, 
daily digest and Views from the 
Grass 

Hand-delivered 9:00 each week- 
day morning subscribers Washington, 
noon those New York (and tele- 
copier elsewhere), the twelve-page newslet- 
ter easy-to-read wrap-up the previous 
day’s coverage, with items culled from 150 
newspapers from Anchorage, Alaska, 
Bangor, Maine and usually printed, 
McMahon and Bario claim, before they ap- 
pear The Washington Post The New 
York Times. The report organized for easy 
skimming, with six its pages given over 
capsules newspaper stories, arranged 
under such headings and 
section, which reproduces key 
paragraphs from sampling some twenty 
editorials major issues (and also includes 
cartoons); and three pages rundowns the 
nightly network news shows, complete with 
time allotted each story. added serv- 
ice subscribers, The News Summary 
supplies request copies original articles 
that have been condensed the newsletter, 
and will even extend its research those that 
have not. 

With its heady, status-symbol price 
$650 year not mention the extrava- 
gant richness its content The News 
Summary may suggest some indulgent 
informational binge; the elite, need-to- 
know group movers and shakers for which 
designed, however, such resource may 
well prove basic and beneficial 

Gloria Cooper 
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The Morning Call (Easton, Pa.) 12/31/81 


State speeding welfare cheat checks 


Knickerbocker News (Albany, N.Y.) 1/14/82 


4 
Joseph and Mary Doering arrived 3:58 and 4:15 a.m. Some fossils 
Christmas Day. Their parents, John and Eileen Doering Hollins 
Road, Philadelphia, named them after infamous Christmas 


million given better creationism 


The Heral h.) 1 


Coach Suspended Sexual Probe; Players Honored 


Daily Press (Newport News, Va.) 12/15/81 


CORRECTION Elderly man 


recipe for marjolaine The Liv- 
ing Section Wednesday omitted awarded 
ingredient for the pastry cream. The 
recipe should have included two and family feud 


The New York Times 1/22/82 Standard-Examiner (Ogden, Utah) 11/19/81 itamin 


Utah Girl Does Well Dog Shows) Prevents 


Salt Lake Tribune 12/30/81 blindness 


West Greene 
Plan igh 


svon 


quency has increased dra- 
matically the past dec- 


Observer Reporter 
(Washington, Pa.) 1/22/82 Tri-Valley Herald (Livermore, Calif.) 12/3/81 


CJR asks readers who contribute items to this department to send only original clippings suitable 
for reproduction; please include the name and date of publication, as weil as your name and address. 
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Express yourself straight the gate and.. 


Express yourself 
past onTWA. 


With Round-Trip Check-In and Seat Selection you can past check-in lines. 


express yourself straight your seat. 


Its easy with Airport Express. 


Nothing gets you past check-in lines 
and through the airport faster than 
Airport Express® And that’s because with 
Round-Trip Connection 
and Advance Seat Selection 
you can get boarding passes and seat 
assignments for your outbound, connect- 
ing and return flights before you depart. 

your trip home you can 
straight your seat the plane. Instead 
straight the back check-in line. 

Next trip, ask for Airport 
Express. And express yourself past 
check-in lines. Call your travel agent, 
corporate travel department TWA. 

Express yourself with 
the American Express® Card. 
Traveling easy when you carry the 


Youre going like 


American Express Card. Use charge 
your TWA tickets, car rentals, hotels, 
meals, theatre, shopping, almost 


anything you need while traveling. 

you are not already Cardmember, 
call free 800-528-8000 for 
application. 

The American Express Card. 
leave home without it® 
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roductivity Gains. 
any business, that’s 
the name the game. 
And right now, American 
business losing its lead. 
Since 1962, Japan, for one, 
has increased its productivity 


times faster than have. 


What tend forget 
though that, terms pro- 
ductivity, taught them the 
game. much what they 
started with technology 
and management skills was 
once stamped “Made 
America” 

The point learned 
lot more from than how 
hit home runs and how 
execute the double play. 

This chart compares the 
U.S. economy with 
over the 1962-1980 period. 


ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
1962-1980 


Productivity 
(Average Annual % increase) 


Real GNP 
(Average Annual % increase) 


Government Spending 
GNP 


During those years, 
GNP growth rate constant 


America beaten its own game? 


dollars was 2.3 times ours, 
because its investment rate 
was 1.8 times ours; its pro- 
ductivity grew 3.5 times 
ours—while government 
GNP Japan was less than 
half ours. 

We've seen that when gov- 
ernment spending goes out 
control, taxes and 
inflation. And that results 
the private sector losing con- 
trol its economic future. 

Here are some additional 
igures for our economic 
scoreboard: Each year, 115 
million Japanese invest more 
new and equipment 
than 220 million Americans. 


the average, machin- 
years newer than here. 
why certain Japanese 
automaker can produce 
engines per employee-day 
while one large American 
company turns out just 
And today, Japan leads 
the world automobile pro- 
duction; has surpassed 
steel production and 
dominates world markets 
cameras, hand-held calcu- 
lators and television sets. 
We're Grace Co. 
billion company 
producing chemicals, natural 
resources and consumer 
products. 


business through- 


out the world, but 
sit back and watch America 


lose its competitive edge. 


that event. 

for national pastime: 
Increased Productivity. 

President Reagan has pro- 
vided the incentives cut- 
ting taxes and eliminating 
excess regulation. Now it's 
dent and make the most 
these new incentives. 

We'll need more 
responsive those forwhom 
work and more skillful 
motivating those who work 
for us. 

Increased individual 
tive, coupled with willing- 
ness take more 
responsibility, will pay off 
immeasurably for each 
and for our nation. 

don't think we're asking 
too much ourselves 
anyone else: Just the kind 
energy and creativity that has 
already given the world 
everything from the computer 
the curveball. 


GRACE 


One step ahead 
changing world. 


£ 
Investment as % of GNP 


